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THE LIBRARY. 


ON CERTAIN FALSE DATES IN 
ARES SARIAN QUARTOS. 


Sy N the library of Mr. Marsden Perry 
“4 at Providence, Rhode Island, there is 
a volume containing ten Shakespearian 
jand pseudo-Shakespearian plays, in a 


the name of a contemporary collector, Edward 
Gwynn, on the cover. The plays are : ‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’ 1600 (‘ Roberts’ quarto) ; ‘Midsummer 


Night’s Dream,’ 1600 (‘ Roberts’ quarto); ‘Sir 
John Oldcastle,’ 1600 (‘T. P.’ quarto) ; ‘ King Lear,’ 
1608 (‘N. Butter’ quarto); ‘Henry V,’ 1608; 
‘Yorkshire Tragedy,’ 1619; ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ 1619; two parts of the ‘Contention of 
York and Lancaster’ [1619]; and ‘Pericles,’ 1619." 


* I should explain at once that in four cases there are twin editions 
of these plays, dated the same year. These are: ‘Merchant of 
Venice,’ 1600 (* Hayes’ quarto, bearing that publisher’s name, but 
also printed by Roberts, and bearing his initials ‘I. R.’); * Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ 1600 (‘ Fisher’ quarto, bearing that pub- 
lisher’s name and device, sometimes said, on quite insufficient 
evidence, to have been also printed by Roberts); ‘Sir John Old- 
castle,’ 1600 (*V. S.’ quarto, bearing the name of the publisher, 
Thomas Pavier, and the initials of the printer, Valentine Symmes) ; 
and ‘ King Lear,’ 1608 (‘ Pide Bull’ quarto, also bearing the name 
of the publisher, Nathaniel Butter, but distinguished by the addition 
of his sign). 


IX, I 
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The copies of the same ten quartos belonging to 
Mr. Edward Hussey were, until shortly before 
they came up for sale in June, 1906, also bound 
together, though not in the same order as Mr. 
Perry’s. ‘The Capell copies of the same plays at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, now form two volumes 
standing together. Their uniform measurement of 
74 by 53 inches—an unusually large one—and other 
internal evidence, makes it, however, practically 
certain that they were originally bound together. 
The Garrick copies of the same plays at the British 
Museum are all bound separately, but here also 
their uniform size, which agrees closely with that 
of the Capell copies, points to their having at one 
time formed parts of a single volume. 

Attention was called to these facts in an article 
in the ‘Academy’ for 2nd June, 1906, by Mr. 
Alfred Pollard, who based on them a theory that, 
owing to the publication of two editions of the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ and ‘Sir John Oldcastle’ in 1600, and or 
‘King Lear’ in 1608, one edition in each case 
failed to sell out, and that in 1619 Thomas Pavier 
bought up the ‘remainders,’ and made them more 
saleable by combining them in a volume with the 
unsold copies of his own edition of ‘ Henry V,’ 
printed in 1608, and with other plays which he 
was then reprinting. 

This theory caused the minimum of disturbance 
to accepted views on the relations of the quartos 
necessitated by Mr. Pollard’s discovery of a collec- 
tion of 1619. I have, however, his authority for 
stating that he has now abandoned it in favour ot 
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the more revolutionary hypothesis which it is the 
object of this article to advance. 

Nothing, I think, but the hypnotic influence 
that traditionally accepted facts exercise even over 
the most critical mind can have prevented Mr. 
Pollard from suspecting that the ten quartos in 
question were not merely colleéted and published 
in one composite volume in 1619, but that, what- 
ever the dates that appear on the title-pages, the 
whole set was actually printed by one printer at 
that onedate. This suggestion may seem an offence 
to the orthodox; but if they will bear with me to 
the end, I think that I shall be able to show that a 
careful and critical consideration of the evidence 
can lead to no other conclusion. 

The faét that nearly all the copies of Pavier’s 
collection have passed through the auction room 
and been split up into their component parts, the 
individual plays usually falling to different pur- 
chasers, has tended to obscure certain otherwise 
obvious points. A short description of a compara- 
tively undisturbed copy may therefore prove useful. 
As I write I have before me that which once be- 
longed to Edward Capell, and was presented by 
him to Trinity College, Cambridge. As already 
mentioned, it is now in two volumes, having been 
rebound when it came into his possession. This, 
to judge from the style of the handwriting of certain 
notes of his which it contains, it did not later than 
about 1750. The edges of the leaves are stained 
green, and must have been in that condition when 
it came into his hands, for although he invariabl 
rebacked and nearly always rebound the books he 
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placed among his ‘ Shakespeariana,’ he never by any 
chance touched the edges. -I imagine that the 
plays when he acquired them were in a single 
volume, and that he divided them into two for 
convenience of handling; he is unlikely to have 
made any other change. The original volume, 
therefore, we may assume to have been a fair-sized 
quarto measuring 74 by 5% inches, and about 1} 
inches thick, with green edges, and containing the 
plays in the following order: ‘ Yorkshire Tragedy,’ 
‘Merry Wives,’ ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
‘King Lear,’ ‘Merchant of Venice,’ ‘Sir John Old- 
castle,’ ‘Henry V,’ ‘Pericles,’ 1 and 2 ‘Contention.’ 
One peculiarity of the volume should be noticed. 
While the first seven plays are all independent, the 
last three, the two parts of the ‘Contention’ and 
‘ Pericles,’ have continuous signatures. These begin 
with the title-page to the ‘ Contention,’ and run on 
to the end of ‘Pericles.’ Thus it is clear that 
‘Pericles’ ought to follow the ‘ Contention,’ and of 
this fact, as his notes testify, Capell was well aware. 
He cannot consequently be held responsible for the 
present false order, which, moreover, I believe to 
have been original. I may also observe that the 
title-page to ‘ Pericles’ is printed on a single leaf 
inserted between sheets Q and R, and that that to 
the ‘ Yorkshire Tragedy’ is on a single leaf inserted 
at the beginning of that play, the text of which 
begins with sheet A. In all other cases the title 
is printed on sig. Al. 

Now the most obvious point that must strike 
anyone who turns over the leaves of this volume, 
is the curious similarity in style of the various title- 
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pages. Eight out of the nine' have the same device, 
with the motto ‘Heb Ddieu Heb Ddim’ (With- 
out God, Without All), while the remaining one 
(‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’) has another device, 
with the motto ‘Post Tenebras Lux’ (Geneva 
arms; per pale, half-eagle and key). The type 
used for the imprints is the same throughout, and 
the singularly laconic form of the imprints is also 
noticeable. It may, of course, reasonably be argued 
that Roberts, in the five quartos dated 1600 and 
1608,? started a style of his own, and that when 
Pavier acquired the remainder-stock of these plays 
and caused others to be printed to match, he 
naturally instructed the printer to imitate Roberts’ 
style. That printer was William Jaggard, and 
since Jaggard was Roberts’ successor and had taken 
over his stock, it need not surprise us to find 
both printers using the same ornaments. There 
are, however, certain difficulties in the way of 
this explanation. To begin with the type of the 
imprints includes a fount of peculiarly large and 
distinétive numerals, which are by no means of 
common occurrence. They were used, however, 
by Jaggard in the pagination of some portions of 


' There is only one title-page to the two parts of the ‘Conten- 
tion.’ 

2 I give the argument the benefit of assuming that Roberts was 
still printing in 1608. It has been usual to suppose that he 
continued at work till 1615, but this belief is based on a miscon- 
ception. The entry of 1615 in the Stationers’ Register (29th 
Oétober; Arber, TIL. 575) merely speaks of copies ‘which were 
heretofore entered to James Robertes.’ In point of fact Roberts 
ceased printing in 1606, and sold his business to Jaggard in 1608, 
as appears below. 
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the First Folio in 1623, and are also known to have 
been employed by Nicholas Okes. I have had the 
opportunity of examining a large number of books 
printed by the men in question, both at the British 
Museum, the University Library, Cambridge, and 
elsewhere, and can state with some assurance that 
these numerals appear in no book ostensibly printed 
by Roberts except the plays in present dispute, 
that Okes first used them in 1610 (R. Field’s 
‘Fifth Book of the Church’ pagination), and 
Jaggard in 1617 (Sir W. Raleigh’s ‘ History of the 
World,’ pagination and colophon). If Roberts 
possessed them in 1600, how comes it that Jaggard, 
who took over Roberts’ stock in 1606,’ never used 
the fount till 1617, but after that used it freely? 
Still greater difficulties occur in connection with 
the devices. The ‘Heb Ddieu’ device is originally 
known as the appropriate property of Richard 
Jones—or Johnes, as he more often spelt his name— 
as early as 1593, and was used by him repeatedly 
till 1596. In 1598 his business and that of his 
partner, W. Hill, was sold to William White.? 


* Roberts, who had bought his business of Charlewood’s execu- 
tors in 1589, sold it to Jaggard in 1608 (State Papers, Dom. 
Charles I., Vol. 307, Art. 87; Arber, III. 702). But the last 
entry of a book to Roberts is dated roth July, 1606 (Arber, III. 
326), and the same year we find Roberts’ ornament of the ‘puffin 
boy’ (see Lyly, ‘Euphues,’ 1597?) used by Jaggard (W. Attersoll, 
‘ Badge of Christianity’). The actual transfer had therefore taken 
place before the registration of the sale. 

2 State Papers, Dom. Charles I., Vol. 307, Art. 87 (Arber, III. 
702). On17th January, 1598/9 White took over Jones’ appren- 
tice, Richard Cowper, for the remainder of his term (Arber, IT. 233). 
But Jones took another apprentice on 7th May following (Arber, 
II. 235), and there is no break in his list of entries till after 
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With the exception of the plays in question I can 
find no record of the re-appearance of this device 
till 1610, when it was used by Jaggard (Sir T. 
Elyot’s ‘Castle of Health,’ without printer’s name, 
but containing Jaggard’s ornaments). It can with 
reasonable confidence be asserted that it was never 
used in any book undoubtedly printed by either 
Roberts or White. So again with the ‘Post 
Tenebras Lux’ device. It belonged originally to 
Rowland Hall, who had printed at Geneva, and 
took the Half-Eagle and Key as his sign after he 
moved to London, and is found on a book of his 
in 1562 (‘Secrets or soveraigne receipts’). The 
same sign was later adopted by John Charlewood, 
and we find him using the device from about 
1582 onwards.’ Before his death, however, it 
seems to have passed to Richard Jones who used it 
in 1591 and again in 1594 (both times in U. Regius’ 
‘Solace of Sion’). After this I can find no unques- 
tioned record of it till 1605, when it was used by an 
unnamed printer (A. Dent’s ‘ Plain Man’s Pathway 
to Heaven,’ sig. Cc7").*, Jaggard used it in 1617 


4th June, 1602 (Arber, III. 206). One solitary entry of a later 
date, 19th March, 1610/1, is presumably an error (Arber, III. 456). 
On the other hand, the extant books between 1598 and 1602 
which bear his name are few. Most of his entries are of ballads. 

t John Northbrooke, ‘Spiritus est vicarius Christi in terra; A 
brief and pithy sum of the Christian faith,’ n. d., but c.1582. It 
occurs again in Edward Dering’s sermon on John vi. 34, preached 
11th December, 1569, and printed in 1584. 

2 Printed for the Stationers’ Company. The following entry 
occurs in the Register under the date 7th O€tober, 1605: ‘Edward 
Byshop Entred for his copye A booke called the playne man’s 
pathway. The whiche is graunted vnto him by a full Court holden 
this Day being quarter Day. provided that he shall not refuse to 
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(R. Wimbledon’s Sermon on Luke xvi. 3, at end), 
while as early as 1609 he showed that he regarded 
it as a distin¢ctive device of his, by including a copy 
of it in a large composite ornament (T. Heywood’s 
‘Troia Britanica’). But the important point is this. 
The block was a wood block and early showed 
signs of splitting, and a glance at the accompanying 
illustrations will show that the split near the top 
on the right, as well as the break in the rim lower 
down on the same side, are less in the book of 
1605 than in the quarto of the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ dated 1600." This is pretty 
strong evidence that that date cannot be correct. 
So far it is possible to arrive from a consideration 
of the typographical evidence. The dates of the 
quartos have been shown to be open to very grave 
suspicion, and we may now complete the proof by 
a different method. A happy inspiration led me to 
examine the paper upon which the quartos are 
printed, and I at once noticed a circumstance which 
I think puts beyond doubt the fa¢t of their having 
all been printed within quite a short period of time. 
The question is of rather a technical charaéter, but 
I think that, with a little patience on the reader’s 
part, I shall be able to make it tolerably clear. 
There has recently appeared at Paris a great work 
by Monsieur C. M. Briquet, entitled ‘ Les Fili- 


exchang these Bookes with the Company for other good Wares’ 
(Arber, III. 303). Edward Bishop was a bookseller. There is on 
the title-page a small device of Peace and Plenty, bearing the initials 
T. P., which might stand either for Thomas Purfoot or Thomas 
Pavier. This device does not seem otherwise known. 

' Even in the sermon of 1617, mentioned above, the breaks are 
less noticeable than in the play. 
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The Table. 
confcience,bewaileth his former life, repenteth earnelt- 
ym his fine and ignorance, & defireth {pirituall phy- 
ick and comfort of the Preacher. 374 

The Preacher miniltreth voto him much pirituall com- 
fort, and dooth in ample manner lay open yntohim all 
the fweet promifes of the Gofpell, & the infinite mercy 
of God in Chnift,to all true,penitent, aad broken harted 
finners. 375 

The iznorant man, beeing afflicted in his confcience , is 
exceedingly comforted with the hearing of Gods abun- 
dant mercy preached vnto him, and thereuppon dooth 

ather great inward peace , conuerteth vato God with 
all bis hart, and doth exceedingly blefle G O D for the 
Preachers counsel. jot 
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granes, dictionnaire historique des marques du 
papier, des leur apparition, vers 1282, jusqu’en 
1600.’ To the work itself, the reproduction of over 
16,000 water-marks with analytical index, are pre- 
fixed some very valuable observations on the history 
of paper-making. One of the questions discussed 
is the length of life of the frames upon which hand- 
made paper is prepared, and the time which it 
usually took for the stock of a’given paper to be 
exhausted. With regard to the first of these, 
technical evidence goes to show that with care a 
pair of frames could perhaps be made to last two 
years, but that even so the mark would probably 
have to be renewed in the meanwhile. Since, of 
course, no two hand-woven marks are ever iden- 
tical, it follows that if two sheets of paper have the 
same mark one must suppose them to have been 
manufactured within a period of not much more 
than a year. The question of the stock is more 
complicated. Some years ago, Monsieur N. P. 
Likhatscheff estimated at ten years the maximum 
time which could reasonably be supposed to elapse 
between the manufacture and the use of a sheet of 
paper. The immense collections made by Monsieur 
Briquet enable him to arrive at a far more authori- 
tative, though not widely dissimilar, result. He 
has discovered twenty-nine dated marks ranging 
from 1545 to 1599, and he has found these marks 
occurring in ninety-five dated documents. One 
mark has, however, to be disregarded, since there 
is reason to suppose that the date it contains is not 
that of manufacture. It is found that in nearly 25 
per cent. of the cases the document is dated the 
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same year as the paper, while the greatest disparity 
observed is twenty-three years. Of the stock 50 
per cent. would be used up in a little over three 
years, while at the end of nine years not more than 
8 per cent. would remain. Calculations based on 
a smaller number of marks colleéted from the 
eighteenth century give as the average life of a 
make of paper only a trifle over fifteen months, and 
fix the extreme limit at ten years. Other calcula- 
tions made on a different basis, and ranging over 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
show that of ordinary sizes of paper 54 per cent. 
was exhausted in five years, 80 per cent. in ten 
years, and go per cent. in fifteen years. Monsieur 
Briquet very rightly warns us not to press these 
figures, but their general significance is obvious, 
and it may safely be said that except in isolated 
cases we are not at liberty to assume that more than 
fifteen years at the outside elapsed between the 
manufacture and the use of a sheet of paper. 

Now, these calculations have a direét and im- 
portant bearing upon the matter in hand. For the 
faét which I noticed when I examined the paper 
of Pavier’s volume was that, though a number of 
distinct water-marks were found, they occurred 
quite indifferently in the various portions of the 
volume, so that there was no play, or group of 
plays, which did not contain at least one water- 
mark found elsewhere. But we have just seen 
that the appearance of a single make of paper in 

e play dated 1600, and in another dated 1619 
would of itself suffice to call these dates in serious 
question. When we are faced not with one 
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make, but with a number of distinét makes of 
paper, occurring in the plays of different dates, the 
difficulty in the way of accepting these dates as 
genuine is infinitely increased. I give below a 
table showing the water-marks as they occur in 
the Capell copy, and need only add that, while in 
this instance the evidence of a single copy is as 
good as that of a whole edition, the other copies 
that I have examined exhibit the same general 
features.’ 
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It will be seen that no less than twenty different 
water-marks occur in this volume, besides some 
t | may remark that none of the twin editions of 1600 and 1608, 


four in all, and one of them certainly printed by Roberts, contain 
any of the same marks as the Pavier volume, or as one another. 
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sheets having no mark at all. The ‘pot’ is of 
course the ornamental vase which figures so largely 
in paper marks and is supposed to give its name to 
one of the modern sizes. The letters following 
are those appearing on the body of the ‘pot,’ 
the meaning of which has never been explained. 
The figures in the table represent the number 
of sheets of each particular make occurring in 
each play. 

For the purposes of argument it will be sufficient 
to confine our attention to a group of three plays, 
either the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘Lear,’ 
and the ‘Merry Wives,’ or else the ‘Merchant of 
Venice,’ ‘ Lear,’ and ‘ Pericles.’ Here we have three 
quartos bearing the dates respectively, 1600, 1608, 
and 1619. The number of different papers used in 
each play varies from three to seven, and yet there 
are two papers common to all three plays. If the 
plays were really printed, even at the same printing- 
house, at these different dates, is it conceivable 
that this should occur? Can we form any hypo- 
thesis to explain the facts regarding the paper, on 
the assumption that the dates are correct? We 
shall have to assume that in 1600 Roberts had a 
job stock of paper containing a number of different 
makes, and that he used it to print editions of three 
plays that year, though not, remember, a duplicate 
edition of one of the same plays; that Jaggard, 
having inherited Roberts’ business, and having 
occasion to print two plays for different publishers 
in 1608, happened to use for the purpose some of 
this same job lot of paper; that in 1619, Pavier, 
having somehow on his hands the remainders of 
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these five plays, only one of which had been 
printed for him, commissioned Jaggard to print 
five other plays to form with those remainders a 
composite volume, and that Jaggard once more 
happened to lay his hand on this very same 
stock of mixed papers. This is, no doubt, ab- 
stractly conceivable: if anyone is prepared to 
believe that it actually happened, great indeed is 
his faith. 

What is the explanation of the various dates in 
Pavier’s volume? Imitation is clearly in part the 
cause. It will noticed that, though the title-pages 
offer striking points of similarity, the texts of the 
plays are more conspicuous by their diversity of 
style. Two sizes of type are used; the measure 
and the number of lines to a page vary considerably, 
and, most noticeable of all, the head-lines present 
almost every conceivable variety. These facts have 
doubtless tended to obscure the common origin of 
the quartos, and they are at first sight a little diffi- 
cult to account for, supposing the whole volume to 
have been printed at one date. A very little investi- 
gation, however, will show that with few excep- 
tions all these peculiarities are due to the printer 
having imitated the previous edition which he 
used as copy. The roman head-line of the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ is copied from Fisher’s 
quarto of 1600; the wider measure and smaller 
type ot ‘King Lear’ agree with the ‘ Pied Bull’ 
quarto of 1608; the large type and small page ot 
the ‘Yorkshire Tragedy’ follow Pavier’s earlier 
edition, also of 1608. This, of course, is to some 
extent what one would expect; but it is carried 
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through with a consistency which can hardly be 
due to chance, and when we find the printer 
actually placing at the end of the ‘Merchant of 
Venice’ the identical ornament that Roberts had 
placed at the end of the edition which he really 
did print for Hayes in 1600, it becomes pretty 
clear that the imitation was of set purpose. And 
this intentional following of the copy extended 
itself now and again to the imprints. While reduc- 
ing these to acommon and simple form, the printer 
in some cases retained the date as it appeared in his 
copy. This happened in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ ‘Merchant of Venice,’ ‘Sir John Old- 
castle,’ and ‘ King Lear.’ In other cases he placed 
on the title-page the genuine date, 1619. But 
what of ‘Henry V,’ dated 1608? This I believe 
to be aslip for 1600. It is noteworthy that the 
quarto is printed from that of 1600 and not from 
that of 1602, although the latter had been published 
by Pavier, and the former, which was surreptitious, 
had not. The printer, I imagine, having had in 
one case to put a false date of 1608, and in others 
false dates of 1600, became confused when he got 
to ‘Henry V,’ and put 1608 whereas he ought to 
have put 1600. 

But why should the printer have sometimes 
put the correct dates, and sometimes false ones? 
To this question I have no very satisfactory answer 
to give, but there are one or two fragments of evi- 
dence which may possibly suggest a clue. It will 
be remembered that the signatures are continuous 
throughout the two parts of the ‘ Contention’ and 
‘Pericles.’ A glance at the table of water-marks 
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will further show that in the ‘Contention’ the 
paper is all of one make, and that this make extends 
into ‘ Pericles,’ but no further. It seems pretty 
clear that Jaggard ran out of his stock, and had to 
make it up with the remainders of a number of 
other lots which he had on his hands. It would, 
therefore, seem that this group of three plays was 
the first printed. Again, we have noted that the 
printer omitted the title-page to ‘Pericles,’ and 
that this had later to be supplied by the insertion 
of a single leaf, and that the same thing happened 
in the case of the ‘ Yorkshire Tragedy.’ It seems 
likely, therefore, that this latter was the next play 
to be printed. We may then infer that the re- 
maining play dated 1619, the ‘ Merry Wives,’ was 
also printed before any of those bearing false dates. 
Why the change? Pavier must for some reason 
have become nervous about his undertaking and 
have determined to issue the rest of the plays he 
was reprinting under the guise of remainders 
of earlier editions. An entry in the Stationers’ 
‘Register’ may possibly throw light on the point. 
On the 8th July, 1619, namely, Lawrence Hayes, 
with the consent of a full court, entered as his copy 
the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ formerly the property 
of his father, Thomas Hayes (Arber, III. 651).' 
That this entry bears some relation to Pavier’s 
venture hardly admits of reasonable doubt, but 


' There is something suspicious about this entry, for it also in- 
cluded Heliodorus’ ‘ Ethiopian History,’ which had been entered by 
Thomas Hayes, with the consent of Coldocke, on 6th September, 
1602, but had subsequently been transferred by his widow to 
William Cotton, 21st May, 1604. 
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what exaétly that relation is must for the present 
be left an open question. It serves, indeed, to 
show that Pavier was not able to carry through 
what must, in any case, have been a rather shady 
bit of business, wholly without protest from those 
who conceived their rights to have been invaded. 
Since, however, so far as I am aware, no trouble of 
a public nature ensued, we may take it that Pavier’s 
device of falsifying the dates served its immediate 
purpose. How successful it has proved in mysti- 
fying posterity is shown by the fact that his 
fraud has been accepted without question by 
collectors and bibliographers alike for close on 
three centuries. 

The final question that presents itself is this: 
What is the literary bearing of these new facts? 
What is the disturbance caused to received opinion 
with regard to the text? The answer is: Practi- 
cally none. The order of the editions is affected 
in one case only, and that an unimportant one. 
The editions of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
and ‘King Lear’ in Pavier’s volume are admit- 
tedly second editions, and a very cursory inspec- 
tion of ‘Sir John Oldcastle’ will show that this 
too is a reprint. It so happens that it does not 
matter whether ‘ Henry V.’ was printed in 1608 
or 1619, though it would have made a difference 
had it been dated 1600. The one case in which a 
revision of the orthodox view becomes necessary is 
that of the ‘Merchant of Venice.’ The divergence 
between the two quartos dated 1600 (the ‘ Hayes’ 
and the ‘Roberts’ quartos), now one and now the 
other of which appears to preserve the correct read- 
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ing, induced the Cambridge editors to assume that 
neither was printed from the other. The question 
of priority thus became of less consequence, but 
they accepted the arguments put forward by Mr. 
B. Corney in ‘Notes and Queries’ (Series II. 
Vol. X. p. 21) in favour of Roberts’ having been 
the earlier. It is reluctantly, and only as the result 
of careful investigation that I differ from such 
authority as theirs, but in the present case there is no 
choice. In the first place it should be remarked, 
that though, assuming the dates to be genuine, the 
arguments for precedence, based on the entries in 
the Stationers’ Register, are fairly conclusive, once 
those dates are called in question they become 
wholly irrelevant. We must, therefore, rely on 
internal evidence alone. It will be noticed that, 
though the Cambridge editors regard the two texts 
as independent, they add: ‘ But there is reason to 
think that they were printed from the same MS. 
[or perhaps copies of the same MS.]. Their agree- 
ment in spelling and punctuation and in manifest 
errors is too close to admit of any other hypothesis.’ 
But this agreement is even better accounted for by 
supposing that one edition was printed from the 
other, while the differences observed can be readily 
explained on the hypothesis that the earlier edition 
received manuscript corrections which were incor- 
porated in the later, though this in its turn intro- 
duced corruptions of its own. This, of course, is 
conjectural; but there is more tangible evidence 
behind. I think, namely, that it can be shown, 
quite apart from any question of date, that one 
quarto actually was printed from the other. Thus 


IX. K 
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there are, amid the general disparity, certain small 
points of agreement between the quartos which 
cannot be explained by their being printed from 
the same, much less from copies of the same, 
manuscript, and which it would be absurd to ascribe 
to coincidence. The most striking is the arrange- 
ment of I. iii. 1-14,' especially the portion of 
the word ‘and’ in 1. 10. Another point is the 
wrong indentation of I. ii. 2 in both quartos. The 
instances are not many, but they are significant.’ 
If it be admitted that one edition is printed from 
the other, there can, I think, be little doubt as to 
which is the original: a very casual inspection is 
needed to reveal the archaic character of the ‘ Hayes’ 
quarto. Indeed, to my mind, a collation of these 
two quartos should alone suffice to show that the 
received view that they both issued from the same 
printing-house in the same year is a moral impossi- 
bility. 

It may be desirable to summarize as briefly as 
possible the arguments set forth more fully above. 
I claim that the dates ‘ 1600’ and ‘1608’ in Pavier’s 
collection are proved to be false dates, and the 
whole volume shown to have been produced at 


* For these references see the facsimiles of the quartos in question 
produced by Griggs and Praetorius, with ‘forewords’ by Dr. 
Furnivall. The texts in this series are very inaccurate, but I have 
checked the points mentioned by comparison with the originals. 

2 Other points might be added, such as the printing in full of the 
speaker’s name in I, ii, 82, and the solitary occurrence of ‘GOD’ 
in II. ii. 74, by the side of ‘God’ in II. ii. 47, 54-5, 69; but 
these, though they support the former evidence, might conceivably 
be due to a common manuscript source, and must therefore not be 
pressed, 
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one time, namely in 1619, by the following con- 
siderations : 

(1) That certain large numerals appearing in 
the imprints are not elsewhere found before 1610; 

(2) That the ‘Heb Ddieu’ device on two title- 
pages dated 1600 (one purporting to be printed by 
Roberts) and two dated 1608, is not otherwise 
known between 1596 and 1610, and does not 
occur in any other book bearing Roberts’ name ; 

(3) That the ‘Post Tenebras Lux’ device, found 
on one title-page dated 1600 and purporting to 
be printed by Roberts, is not otherwise known 
between 1594 and 1605, and does not occur in 
any other book bearing Roberts’ name, and, more- 
over, that the impression on the title-page dated 
1600 shows the block in a more damaged condi- 
tion than other impressions dated 1605 and 1617; 

(4) That the whole volume is printed on one 
mixed stock of paper, and that this could not have 
been the case if the individual plays had been 
printed at different dates extending over a period 
of twenty years. 

In conclusion, I wish to record how much assist- 
ance I have received in the preparation of this 
article from Mr. Alfred Pollard, whose discovery 
of Pavier’s volume formed the starting-point of my 
inquiry, and whose ready knowledge and generous 
help have contributed to the solution of most of 
the typographical problems. 

In a subsequent article I hope to treat of the 
false imprints in plays other than Shakespeare’s. 

W. W. Gree. 
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ON SOME BOOKS AND THEIR 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


m4 EW books can have few associations. 
qeih They may come to us on the best 

: y Nail deckle-edged Whatman paper, in the 
: ag # newest founts of famous presses, with 

SES F backs of embossed vellum, with tasteful 
tasselled strings; and yet be no more to us than the 
constrained and uneasy acquaintances of yesterday. 
Friends they may become to-morrow, the day 
after,—perhaps hunc in annum et plures. But for 
the time being, they have no part in our past of 
retrospect and suggestion. Of what we were, of 
what we like or liked, they know nothing; and we 
— if that can be possible—know even less of them. 
Whether familiarity will breed contempt, or 
whether they will come home to our business and 
bosom—these are things that lie on the lap of the 
future. 

But it is to be observed that the associations of 
old books, as of new books, are not always exclu- 
sively conne¢ted with their text or format,—are 
sometimes, as a matter of fact, independent of both. 
Often they are memorable to us by length ot 
tenure, by propinquity,—even by their patience 
under negleét. We may never read them, and yet 
by reason of some wholly external and accidental 
characteristic, it would be a wrench to part with 
them if the moment of separation—the ‘inevitable 
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hour ’—should come at last. Here, to give an 
instance in point, is a stained and battered French 
folio, with patched corners,—Mons. N. Renouard’s 
translation of the ‘ Metamorphoses d’Ovide,’ 1637, 
enrichies de figures a chacune fable (very odd figures 
some of them are!), and to be bought chez Prrre 
Billaine, rue St. ‘facques, a la Bonne Foy, devant St. 
Ives. It has held no honoured place upon the 
shelves; it has even resided au rez de chaussée, 
—that is to say, upon the floor; but it is not 
less dear,—not less desirable. For at the back 
of the ‘ Dedication to the King’ (Lewis XIII, 
to wit) is scrawled in a slanting, irregular hand: 
‘Pour mademoiselle de mons Son tres humble et 
tres obeissant Serviteur St. André.’ Between the 
fourth. and fifth word, some one, in a writing of 
later date, has added par, and after St. André, the 
signature Vandeuvre. In these impertinent inter- 
polations I take no interest. But who was Mlle. 


de Mons? As Frederick Locker sings: 


‘Did She live yesterday or ages back ? 

What colour were the eyes when bright and waking? 
And were your ringlets fair, or brown, or black, 

Poor little Head! that long has done with aching!’* 


‘ Ages back’ she certainly did not live, for the book 
is dated ‘1637,’ and ‘yesterday’ is absurd. But 


' This quatrain has the distinétion of having been touched upon 
by Thackeray. When Mr. Locker’s manuscript went to the 
‘Cornhill Magazine’ in 1860, it ran thus: 

‘ Did she live yesterday, or ages sped? 
What colour were the eyes when bright and waking? 
And were your ringlets fair? Poor little head ! 
Poor little heart! that long has done with aching!’ 
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that her eyes were bright,—nay, that they were 
unusually lively and vivacious, even as they are in 
the sanguine sketches of M. Antoine Watteau a 
hundred years after, I am ‘confidous’—as Mrs. 
Slipslop would say. For my theory (in reality a 
foregone conviction which I shrink from disturb- 
ing) is, that Mlle. de Mons was some delightful 
seventeenth-century French child to whom the 
big volume had been presented as a picture-book. 
I can imagine the alert, strait-corsetted little figure, 
with ribboned hair, eagerly craning across the tall 
folio; and following curiously with her finger the 
legends under the copper ‘ figures, —‘ Narcisse en 
fleur,’ ‘ Ascalaphe en hibou,’ ‘Jason endormant le 
dragon,’-—and so forth, with much the same wonder 
that the Sinne-Beelden of ‘ Vader Cats’ stirred in 
the little Dutchwomen of Middleburgh, or that 
filled the child Charles Lamb when he peered at 
the ‘ Witch of Endor page’ in Stackhouse’s ‘ History 
of the Bible.” There can be no Mile. de Mons but 
this, and for me she can never grow old! 
Sometimes it comes to pass that the association 
is of a more far-fetched and fanciful kind. In the 
great ‘Ovid’ it lies in an inscription: in my next 
case it is ‘another guess matter.’ The folio this 
time is the ‘Sylva Sylvarum’ of the Right Hon. 
Francis, Lo. Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, whom 
some people still speak of as Lord Bacon. Tis 
only the ‘sixt Edition ;’ but it was to be bought at 
the Great Turk’s Head, ‘next to the Mytre Taverne’ 
(not the modern pretender, be it observed), which is 
in itself a feature of interest. A former possessor, 
from his notes, appears to have been largely pre- 
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occupied with that ignoble clinging to life which 
so exercised Matthew Arnold, for they relate chiefly 
to laxative simples for medicine; and he comforts 
himself, in April, 1695, by transcribing Bacon’s 
reflection that ‘a life led in Re/igion and in Holy 
Exercises’ conduces to Longevity,—an aphorism 
which, however useful as an argument for length 
of days, is a rather remote reason for religion. But 
what to me is always most seductive in the book is, 
that to this edition (not copy, of course) of 1650 
Master Izaak Walton, when he came, in his ‘ Com- 
pleat Angler’ of 1653, to discuss such abstract 
questions as the transmission of sound under water, 
and the ages of carp and pike, must probably have 
referred. He often mentions ‘Sir Francis Bacon’s’ 
‘History of Life and Death,’ which is included in the 
volume. No doubt it would be more reasonable 
and more ‘congruous’ that Bacon’s book should 
suggest Bacon. But there it is. That illogical 
* succession of ideas’ which puzzled my Uncle Toby, 
invariably recalls to me, not the imposing folio to 
be purchased ‘next to the Mytre Taverne’ in Fleet 
Street, but the unpretentious eighteen-penny octavo 
which, three years later, was on sale at Marriot’s in 
St. Dunstan’s churchyard hard by, and did no more 
than borrow its ‘scatter’d sapience’ from the riches 
of the Baconian storehouse. 

Life, and its prolongation, is again the theme of 
the next book (also mentioned, by the way, in 
Walton) which I take up, though unhappily it has 
no inscription. It isa little old calf-clad copy of 
Cornaro’s ‘ Sure and Certain Methods of Attaining 
along and healthful Life,’ 4th ed., 24mo, 1727; 
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and was bought at the Bewick sale of February, 
1884, as having once belonged to Robert Elliot 
Bewick, only son of the famous old Newcastle wood- 
engraver. As will be shown later, it is easy to be 
misled in these matters, but I cannot help believing 
this volume, which looks as if it had been re-bound, 
is the one to which Thomas Bewick refers in his 
‘Memoir’ as having been his companion in those 
speculative wanderings over the Town Moor or the 
Elswick Fields, when, as an apprentice, he planned 
his future 2 /a Franklin, and devised schemes for his 
conduét in life. In attaining Cornaro’s tale ot 
years he did not succeed; though he seems to have 
faithfully practised the periods of abstinence en- 
joined (but not observed) by another of the ‘ noble 
Venetian’s’ professed admirers, Mr. Addison of the 
‘ Spectator.’ 

If I have admitted a momentary misgiving as to 
the authenticity of the foregoing relic of the ‘ father 
of white line,’ there can be none about the next item 
to which I now come. Once, on a Westminster 
bookstall, long since disappeared, I found a copy of 
a seventh edition of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature’ of 
T. J. Mathias, Queen Charlotte’s Treasurer’s Clerk. 
Ruthlessly cut down by the binder, that durus arator 
had unexpectedly spared a solitary page for its 
manuscript comment, which was thoughtfully 
turned up and folded in. It was a note to this 
couplet in Mathias, his Dialogue II. : 


‘From Bewick’s magick wood throw borrow’d rays 
O’er many a page in gorgeous Bulmer’s blaze,—’ 


‘gorgeous Bulmer’ (the epithet is unhappy !) being 
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the William Bulmer who, in 1795, issued the 
‘Poems of Goldsmith and Parnell.’ 


‘1’ (says the writer of the MS. note) ‘was chiefly instru- 
mental to this ingenious artist’s [Bewick’s] excellence in this 
art. I first initiated his master, Mr. Ra. Beilby (of New- 
castle) into the art, and his first essay was the execution of 
the cuts in my Treatise on Mensuration, printed in 4to, 
1770. Soon after I recommended the same artist to 
execute the cuts to Dr. Horsley’s edition of the works of 
Newton. Accordingly Mr. B. had the job, who put them 
into the hands of his assistant Mr. Bewick, who executed 
them as his first work in wood, and that in a most elegant 
manner, tho’ spoiled in the printing by John Nichols, 
the Black-letter printer. C.H. 1798.’ 


‘C.H.’ is Dr. Charles Hutton, the Woolwich 
mathematician. His note isa little in the vaunting 
vein of that ‘founder of fortun’s,’ the excellent 
Uncle Pumblechook of ‘ Great Expeétations,’ for his 
services scarcely amounted to ‘initiating’ Bewick 
or his master into the art of engraving on wood. 
Moreover, his memory must have failed him, for 
Bewick, and not Beilby, did the majority of the cuts 
to the ‘Mensuration,’ including a much-praised 
diagram of the tower of St. Nicholas Church at 
Newcastle, afterwards often a familiar object in the 
younger man’s designs and tail-pieces. Be this as 
it may, Dr. Hutton’s note was surely worth saving 
from the pitiless binder’s plough. 

Between the work of Thomas Bewick and the 
work of Samuel Pepys, it is idle to attempt any in- 
genious connecting link, save the fact that they both 
wrote autobiographically. The‘ Pepys’ in question 
here, however, is not the famous ‘ Diary,’ but the 
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Secretary to the Admiralty’s ‘only other acknow- 
ledged work,’ namely, the privately printed ‘ Me- 
moires Relating to the State of the Royal Navy of 
England, for Ten Years,’ 1690; and this particular 
copy may undoubtedly lay claim to exceptional in- 
terest. For not only does it comprise those manu- 
script corrections in the author’s handwriting, which 
Dr. Tanner reproduces in his excellent Clarendon 
Press reprint of last year, but it includes the two 
portrait plates of Robert White after Kneller. The 
larger is bound in as a frontispiece ; the smaller (the 
book-plate) is inserted at the beginning. The chief 
attraction of the book to me, however, is its previous 
owners—one especially. My immediate predecessor 
was a well-known colleétor, Professor Edward Solly, 
at whose sale in 1886 I bought it; and he in his 
turn had acquired it in 1877, at Dr. Rimbault’s sale. 
Probably what drew us all to the little volume 
was not so much its disclosure of the lamentable 
state of the Caroline navy, and of the monstrous 
toadstools that flourished so freely in the ill-venti- 
lated holds of His Majesty’s ships-of-war, as the fact 
that it had once belonged to that brave old philan- 
thropist, Captain Thomas Coram of the Foundling 
Hospital. To him it was presented in March, 1723, 
by one C. Jackson; and he afterwards handed it on 
toa Mr. Mills. Pasted at the end of the book is 
Coram’s autograph letter, dated ‘June roth, 1746.’ 
‘To Mr. Mills These. Worthy Sir I happend to 
find among my few Books Mr. Pepys his memoires, 
wh I thought might be acceptable to you & there- 
fore pray you to accept of it. I am wth much Respeét 
Sir your most humble Sert. Toomas Coram.’ 
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At the Foundling Hospital is a magnificent full- 
length of Coram, with curling white locksand kindly, 
weather-beaten face, from the brush of his friend 
and admirer, William Hogarth. It is to Hogarth 
and his fellow-Governor at the Foundling, John 
Wilkes, that my next jotting relates. These strange 
colleagues in charity—as is well known—afterwards 
quarrelled bitterly over politics. Hogarth carica- 
tured Wilkes in the ‘Times’: Wilkes replied by a 
‘North Briton’ article (No. 17) so scurrilous and 
malignant that Hogarth was stung into rejoining 
with that famous squint-eyed semblance of his 
former crony, which has handed him down to 
posterity more securely than the portraits of Zoffany 
and Earlom. Wilkes’s action upon this was to 
reprint his article with the addition of a bulbous- 
nosed woodcut of Hogarth ‘ from the Life.’ These 
facts lent piquancy to an entry which for years 
had been familiar to me in the Sale Catalogue of 
Mr. H. P. Standly, and which ran thus: ‘The 
“North Briton,” No. 17, with a Portrait of 
Hogarth, in wood; and a severe critique on some 
of his works: in Ireland’s handwriting is the follow- 
ing—“ This paper was given to me by Mrs. 
Hogarth, Aug. 1782, and is the identical North 
Briton purchased by Hogarth, and carried in his 
pocket many days to show his friends.”’ The 
Ireland referred to (as will presently appear) was 
Samuel Ireland of the ‘Graphic [IIlustrations.’ 
When, in 1892, dispersed items of the famous Joly 
collection began to appear sporadically in the 
second-hand catalogues, I found in that of a 
well-known London bookseller, an entry plainly 
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describing this one, and proclaiming that it came 
‘from the celebrated collection of Mr. Standly, of 
St. Neots.’ Unfortunately, the scrap of paper 
connecting it with Mrs. Hogarth’s present to 
Ireland had been destroyed. Nevertheless I secured 
my prize; had it fittingly bound up with the 
original number which accompanied it; and here 
and there, in writing about Hogarth, bragged con- 
sequentially about my fortunate acquisition. Then 
came a day—a day to be marked with a black 
stone !—when in the British Museum Print Room, 
and looking through the ‘ Collection,’ for the 
moment deposited there, I came upon another copy 
of the ‘ North Briton,’ bearing in Samuel Ireland’s 
writing a notification to the effect that it was the 
identical No. 17, etc. etc. Now, which is the 
right one? Is either the right one? I inspect 
mine distrustfully. It is soiled, and has evidently 
been folded; it is scribbled with calculations; it 
has all the aspect of a ‘ venerable vetuste.’ That it 
came from the Standly collection, I have not the 
slightest doubt. But that other pretender in the 
(now dispersed) ‘ Collection’? And was not 
Samuel Ireland (nomen invisum !) the, if not fraudu- 
lent, at least too-credulous father of one William 
Henry Ireland, who, at eighteen, wrote ‘ Vortigern 
and Rowena,’ and palmed it off as Shakespeare? - 
I fear me—I much fear me—that, in the words 
of the American showman, I have been ‘ weeping 
over the wrong grave.’ 

It would not be difficult to prolong these vagrant 
adversaria. Here, for example, dated 1779, are 
the ‘Coplas’ of the poet Don Jorge Manrique, 
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which, having no Spanish, I am constrained to 
study in the renderings of Longfellow. Don Jorge 
was a Spaniard of the Spaniards, Commendador of 
Montizon, Knight of the Order of Santiago, Cap- 
tain of a company in the Guards of Castille, and 
withal a valiant so/dado, who died of a wound re- 
ceived in battle. But the attraction of my copy is, 
that, at the foot of the title-page, in beautiful neat 
script, appear the words, ‘ Robert Southey. Paris. 
17 May 1817,’ being the year in which Southey 
stayed at Como with Walter Savage Landor. Here 
is the chronicle of another ‘ ingenious Azda/go,’ the 
*Don Quixote’ of Shelton, 1652, where, among 
other names with which it is liberally overscrawled, 
occurs that of Lackington the bookseller, whose 
queer ‘Memoirs’ and ‘Confessions’ still keep a 
faded interest. Here again is an edition (the first) 
of Hazlitt’s ‘Lectures on the English Comic 
Writers,’ annotated copiously in MS. by a con- 
temporary reader who was certainly not an admirer ; 
and upon whom W. H.’s cockneyisms, Gallicisms, 
egotisms, and ‘7//e-isms’ generally, seem to have 
had the effect of a red rag upon a particularly 
insular bull. ‘A very ingenious but pert, dogmati- 
cal, and Prejudiced Writer’—is the unflattering 
addition to the author’s name on the title-page. 
Then here is Cunningham’s ‘ Goldsmith,’ of 1854, 
vol. i., castigated with equal energy by that egre- 
gious Alaric A. Watts, of whose comments upon 
Wordsworth we read not long since in the ‘ Corn- 
hill Magazine,’ and who will not allow Goldsmith 
to say, in the ‘ Haunch of Venison,’ ‘ the porter and 
eatables followed behind.’ ‘They could scarcely 
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have followed before,’ he objects, in the very 
accents of Boeotia. Nor will he pass ‘ the hollow- 
sounding bittern’ of the ‘Deserted Village.’ A 
barrel may sound hollow, but not a bird, according 
to this sagacious critic. Had the gifted author of 
‘Lyrics of the Heart’ never heard of rhetorical 
figures? But his strenuous editorial efforts might 
well furnish forth a separate paper. Which re- 
minds me that this one already grows too long; 
and justifies me in bringing it abruptly to a close. 
Austin Dosson. 
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A PARIS BOOKSELLER OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY—GALLIOT 


DU PRE. 
(Conclusion. ) 


ry Mp U RING the year 1531 Galliot Du Pré 
Sae\ ¥seems to have been particularly active. 
His publications include three original 
SY A works, five translations from Latin, 





lished, namely, the ‘ Chroniques’ of Nicole Gilles,’ 
Bouchard’s ‘Chroniques de Bretaigne’ (now entitled 
‘ Les croniques annales des pays Dangleterre et Bre- 
taigne’),? and the ‘ Roman de la Rose.’3_ The two 
latter were published in association with Jean Petit. 
The translations are ‘ Le Mirouer historial,’ Jean de 
Vignay’s version of Vincent de Beauvais’ ‘ Speculum 
historiale;’ ‘ Les ditz moraulx des philosophes,’ trans- 
lated from the Latin by Guillaume de Tignonville, 
Provost of Paris in 1408 ;+ ‘ Quinte-Curce,’ trans- 
lated for Charles the Bold by Vasco Fernandez, 
Conde de Lucena, a Portuguese nobleman, who 
was as familiar with French as with his native 


* Delalain, * Notice Compl.’ 

2‘ Bibl. Sunderlandiana,’ I., No. 1855. 

3 British Museum; Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge; ‘Cat. 
Didot,’ 1878, No. 132 (with Petit’s name on the title-page). 

+ This is the work which Earl Rivers translated into English. 
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tongue; ‘ Treize questions d’amour,’ a rendering of 
the fourth book of Boccaccio’s ‘I] Filocolo;! and 
‘Le livre d’or,’ translated from Guevara’s ‘ Libro 
aureo,’ by René Bertaut de la Grise. 

The three original works are Jean Le Maire’s 
‘Illustrations de Gaule ;’ the ‘Speculum principum’ 
of Pedro Belluga, a lawyer of Valencia, who died 
in 1468 ;* and that curious medieval work, usually 
called ‘Sydrach, la fontaine de toutes sciences,’ 
which Ward succinétly describes as ‘a catechism of 
medieval science,’ 3 and which in this edition is 
entitled ‘ Mil et quatre vingtz et quatre demandes 
avec les solutions et responses a tous propoz, ceuvre 
curieux et moult recreatif, selon le saige Sidrach.’ 

Nor does this complete the tale of Galliot Du 
Pré’s activity for 1531, for he also published in this 
year, sharing the undertaking with Francois Reg- 
nault, the first volume of the ‘Illustrations de la 
Gaule belgique,’ an abridgment from the Latin 
work of Jacques de Guyse, a Franciscan who died 
in 1398. It was followed by a second and third 
volume (1532), but though it was intended to be 
in four volumes, the fourth never appeared.+ To 
1532 also belongs an historical book of much smaller 
dimensions, a French abridgment of the ‘ Cronica 
Cronicorum,’ entitled ‘ Registre des ans passez et 
choses dignes de memoire aduenues puis la creation . 
du monde jusques a l’année presente, Mil cing cens 


* A complete translation of the ‘ Filocolo’ did not appear till 1542. 

2 See Fustér, ‘ Bibl. Valenciana,’ Valencia, 1827. 

3 ¢ Catalogue of Romances,’ I., 903 ff. It was first published by 
Verard, 20th February, 1484. 

+ Van Praet, V., No. 137; Delalain, ‘ Notice Compl.’ 
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XXXIII.’! Du Pré also published in this year a 
new edition of the first guide-book to Paris, ‘La 
Fleur des antiquités singularités, et excellences de la 
noble et triumphante ville et cité de Paris,’ of which 
the author was Gilles Corrozet, poet, antiquary, 
and bookseller. The first edition of the work had 
been published by Denys Janot earlier in the year. 
In the new edition the chronological narrative is 
followed by a list of streets and churches arranged 
according to quarters. There is a modern edition, 
based on this, by Bibliophile Jacob, who says that 
Corrozet married a daughter of Galliot Du Pré. 
This seems to be a mistaken inference from the fact 
that he had a son named Galliot. 

In Oétober of this year, Du Pré published a work 
of considerable importance, namely, a reprint of the 
‘Novus Orbis’ of Simon Grynaeus (as it is always 
called, though Grynaeus only contributed a preface), 
first published at Basle in the preceding March. 
Du Pré substituted for the map by Sebastian 
Miinster a far superior one by Oronce Finé, but 
made no changes in the text. I have discussed 
elsewhere Rabelais’ debt to this work. I have 
left to the last in my record for the year 1532 four 
little works of great interest, editions of Villon,3 
Coguillart, ‘ Pathelin,’ and Gringore’s ‘ Le Chasteau 
de Labour,’+ all in an uniform series. They are 
in small oétavo, and are printed in roman type. 


™¢Cat. Yemeniz,’ No. 2655; ‘Lakelands Cat.’ (No. 725); 
Delalain, ‘ Notice Compl.’ (from ‘ Cat. Baillieu’). 

2 “The Modern Language Review,’ for July, 1907. 

3 British Museum. 

4 Picot, I., No. 493. 
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Moreover, as M. Picot points out, in order to 
increase the attraction, some new matter is added 
to each volume, except ‘ Pathelin,—the ‘Franc 
archier de Baignollet’ and‘ Le Dyalogue des seigneurs 
de Mallepaye et Baillevent’ (both spurious) to the 
volume of Villon, and ‘ Les faintises du monde,’ 
which is of doubtful authenticity, to that of Grin- 
gore; Coquillart also is furnished with some 
spurious additions. All these works were of tried 
popularity, especially ‘Le Chasteau de Labour,’ of 
which there are fourteen editions, says M. Picot, 
in Gothic type." That Du Pré, who catered 
for what may be called the ordinary educated 
public, and who a few years earlier was publishing 
the stilted poetry of the grand rhétoriqueur school, 
should have brought out in one year four books 
written in a natural style, two of them being 
of real genius, is a fa€t of considerable significance. 
It is a sign that the popularity of the older school 
was fast declining. The year 1532 was, indeed, 
a memorable one in the history of French litera- 
ture. It was the year in which the first works 
of real literary genius that had appeared in France 
for at least sixty years, the first since Villon’s ‘ Le 
grand testament’ and ‘ Pathelin’ were given to the 
world. It was the year of the publication of the 
first collected edition of Marot’s poems and of 
‘ Pantagruel.’ 


™See also Alexander Barclay, ‘The Castell of Labour,’ edited 
for the Roxburghe Club by A. W. Pollard, 1905. As is well 
known to bibliographers, a leaf of the first edition of this translation 
of Gringore’s poem, which was printed in Paris for Vérard about 
1503, was discovered some years ago by Mr. E. Gordon Duff. 
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In the following year, 1533, Marot, under the 
auspices of Galliot Du Pre, happily associated 
his name with that of Villon, by editing a new 
edition of Villon’s works. He carefully purified 
the corrupt text of the earlier editions, and omitted 
all the spurious pieces. The volume was printed in 
roman type, and was of the same size as that of the 
preceding year.'' In his preface Marot expresses 
his warm admiration for Villon, and acknowledges 
his indebtedness to him. Rabelais, too, was a warm 
admirer of the medieval poet, as he was of ‘ Pathelin,’ 
and he was familiar with Coquillart’s poems. The 
four writers whom Galliot Du Pré published in 
1532, were by their national feeling, their direét- 
ness of utterance, and their raciness of expression, 
the true predecessors not only of Marot, but of 
Rabelais. 

With the exception of Marot’s edition, I have 
found no publications of Galliot Du Pré’s which can 
be assigned with certainty to the year 1533. This 
is doubtless due to the incompleteness of my re- 
searches. There are, however, three works which 
have the date either of January or of February, 
1533, in the colophon, and which may therefore 
possibly belong to that year according to the modern 
reckoning. Any onewho has had to do with French 
books of the first half of the sixteenth century knows 
how difficult it often is to determine the date of a 
book published before Easter. For the new method 
of beginning the year on the 1st January, while it 
did not come into legal force till 1st January, 1565, 
began to be used by printers and booksellers soon 

* British Museum. 
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after the year 1500, at first only sparingly, but as 
the years went on with increasing frequency. The 
question becomes doubly difficult when we are 
dealing with books, like Galliot Du Pré’s, which 
were printed by one man and sold by another. The 
only way of arriving at any light on the subject is 
to give the facts as they stand, classifying them as 
far as possible. In the first place, then, we have a 
group of cases in which the date is definitely stated 
to be before or after Easter, such as ‘ Les grandes 
chroniques’ (April, 1514, after Easter), ‘Genea- 
logies des Rois de France’ (20th March, 1520, 
before Easter), ‘Petrarcque des remedes’ (15th 
March, 1523, before Easter), ‘ Catalogue des Saints 
et des Saintes’ (3rd March, 1524, before Easter). 
In none of these instances is the printer’s name 
given. Then we have the single case of the ‘ De 
Regno’ of F. Patricius, in which it is stated in the 
colophon that the printing was finished on 16th 
April, 1519, ad romanum calculum, Easter-day in 
1519 being on 24th April. The printer was Pierre 
Vidoue, and we find him using the same formula 
in the ‘ Hours of the Virgin,’ which he printed for 
Guillaume Godard in 1523.' Yet in the ‘ Aristo- 
phanes,’ which he printed for Gilles de Gourmont 
in 152%, he begins his year at Easter. Other in- 
stances might easily be adduced to show that the 
printers and booksellers varied in their practice. 
Sometimes, indeed, the same man would use both 
methods in the same book. For instance, in the 
‘Apologia pro filiabus et nepotibus beatae Annae’ 
of Noél Bédier, to which I have referred above, 
**Cat. Didot,’ 1879, No. 140. 
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Josse Bade, who both printed and sold the book, 
puts the year 1519 on the title-page, and the year 
1520 in the colophon. 

In several books of Galliot Du Pre’s the contrary 
method is adopted. On the title-page of ‘ La prison 
d’amours’ the date is 1526, and in the colophon, 
6th March, 1525; in the French ‘ Laétantius’ we 
have 1543 on the title-page, and gth February, 
1542, in the colophon; in one of the editions of 
Nicole Gilles, 1553 on the title-page, and 1552 at 
the end of the book; in the ‘Chronique du tres 
chrestien et victorieux Louis XI.’ (known as the 
‘Chronique scandaleuse’), 1558 on the title-page, 
and 1557 at the end. Unfortunately in only one 
of these books is the printer’s name given, namely 
in the Nicole Gilles, which was printed by René 
Avril. This practice is more intelligible than the 
contrary instance of Josse Bade, for the publishers 
of the sixteenth century, like their modern suc- 
cessors, naturally preferred to put the latest 
possible date on their title-pages. Indeed, some- 
times in their eagerness to take time by the forelock, 
in this also resembling their successors, they made 
the year begin even before the 1st of January. 
For instance a ‘Grand Coustumier’ of Du Preé’s 
has 2oth Oétober, 1535, in the colophon, and 1536 
on the title-page. 

Thus in the absence of any available criterion, 
we are compelled to deal with each case as a 
separate problem. Sometimes this is solved by the 
mention in the preface or body of the book of some 
historical event. Sometimes we are enlightened 
by some fact connected with the life of the book- 
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seller or printer. For instance, the qualification of 
Galliot Du Pré as /ibraire juré on the title-page of 
the ‘Suetone,’ printed by Pierre Vidoue, shows 
that the date in the colophon, of 16th February, 
1520, must be referred to the year 1529, for on 
2oth April, 1520, as we know from ‘ Le livre tres 
fructueux,’ he was not a /ibraire juré. 

Another available help is the privilege, if there 
is one. It was the usual practice for publishers to 
apply for a privilege as soon as the book was ready 
for press, and to begin printing almost immediately 
after it was granted. The speed at which the 
books were printed naturally varied. Thus while 
the two volumes of the ‘Catalogue des Saints et 
Saintes’ were finished about a year from the grant- 
ing of the privilege, the same interval elapsed in 
the case of the ‘Temple de bonne renommée,’ with 
ninety leaves, and the ‘Genealogies des Rois de 
France’ with only seven. ‘ Percival le Gallois,’ 
with 220 leaves, was ready in less than five and a 
half months from the date of the privilege; but ten 
months were spent over ‘ La prison d’amours,’ which 
contains only eighty-seven leaves. The shortest 
relative interval between the privilege and the 
completion of the book that I have noticed in Du 
Pré’s publications, is thirty-nine days for the ‘ Life 
of Bayard’ with ninety-eight leaves. It was not . 
indeed a universal practice to wait for the privilege 
before beginning to print a book, and I have found 
one or two instances in which the date of the 
privilege is only a few days earlier, and in one case 
even a few days later, than that of the completion 
of the book. Thus the privilege for ‘La conqueste 
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de Grece’ is dated 4th February, 152%, but the 
printing was finished on 8th February, 152%. 
There was, however, a special reason for this, as 
Du Pré had already been granted a privilege for 
the work in November, 1525, and this new 
privilege was in place of the old one.'' A similar 
instance, without any obvious explanation, is the 
‘Temple de bonne renommée’ in which the book 
is dated eight days after the completion of the 
privilege. 

Fortunately, so far, I have been able by means 
of the privilege to determine the year in all the 
doubtful cases (‘Temple de bonne renommeée,’ 
‘Prison d’amours,’ and the two editions of Grin- 
gore’s ‘Adages’) except one—the ‘Mirouer his- 
torial.” But for three works with the imprint of 
January or February, 1533, I have no such guide. 
In the descriptions of them—for I have not seen 
any of them—there is no mention of a privilege. 
Two of them relate to agriculture, one being an 
edition of the ‘ Libri de re rustica,’ published jointly 
with Jean Petit,? and the other an edition of the 
French translation of the ‘ Opus ruralium commo- 
dorum,’ of Piero Crescenzi of Bologna. Made for 
Charles V., in 1373, the latter was first published by 
Vérard under the title of ‘ Livre des prouffits cham- 
pestres.’ Du Pré’s edition, which has on the title- 
page a wood-cut of the publisher offering the work 


' This appearance of the six volumes of Perceforest within 
fifteen months of the privilege, is probably to be accounted for 
by the fact that the printing was begun before the privilege was 
granted, 

?4th February, 1533. Delalain, ‘Notice Compl.’ 
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to Francis L., is entitled ‘Le bon Mesnager.’* Bear- 
ing almost the same date is a curious collection of 
miscellaneous treatises by Guillaume Telin, a gentle- 
man of Auvergne, entitled ‘ Bret sommaire des sept 
vertus, sept arts liberaux, etc.’ As up till now we 
have had only one instance of the new method of 
beginning the year being used in the colophon 
of Galliot Du Pré’s books,3 there is a strong 
presumption in favour of all these three books 
belonging to the year 1534. It is, however, just 
possible that the ‘Libri de re rustica’ may be dated 
according to the new method: firstly, because it is 
in Latin; secondly, because it was published in 
partnership with Jean Petit, whom I find using 
the Roman method in a preface as early as 1507.* 
These, however, are very slight reasons for aban- 
doning the natural presumption. 

Three publications by Galliot Du Pre certainly 
belong to the year 1534, a translation of Josephus’s 
‘Jewish Antiquities,’ by Guillaume Michel, and 
new editions of Patricius, ‘De _ institutione 
reipublicae’ and the ‘Cosmographia’ of Pius II. 
under the title of ‘Asiae Europaeque elegantissima 


™ 15th January, 1533. 

* y2th February, 1533. The full title may be read in Brunet; 
his copy came later into the possession of the late Baron de Ruble 
(Catalogue No. 688). 

3I ought to mention one other possible exception. In Bour- 
digné’s ‘Histoire d’Anjou,’ printed by Antoine Cousteau, the date 
in the colophon of the ordinary paper copies is January, 1529, but 
in a vellum copy (‘Bib. Nat.’) October, 1529. Unless the latter 
was printed first, which is unlikely, the dating of the paper copies 
must be according to the new method. 

+*QOpus quadragesimale Oliverii Maillardi.? The date in the 
colophon is 1st February, 1506. 
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descriptio.” This last was published in partnership 
with Claude Chevallon.' 

The close of the year 1534 marks a distinét 
turning-point in Galliot Du Pré’s career. After 
this his publications became less numerous, and 
their chara¢ter far less interesting and instructive. 
At this point, therefore, it will be convenient to 
consider the character of his publications as a 
whole, and to discuss one or two general questions 
which arise out of them. 

In the first place it will be noticed that, as I 
said at the outset, our publisher shews a decided 
predilection for history. He publishes not only 
popular and uncritical compilations like ‘La mer 
des histoires,’ Desrey’s translation of Gaguin’s 
‘Compendium,’ and especially the ‘Chroniques’ of 
Nicole Gilles, of which he issued altogether four 
editions, but he introduces the ‘Memoirs’ of 
Commines to the world, and reprints them several 
times. Further, he shares in the publication of 
a new edition of ‘Froissart,’ and he shews his 
interest in the cognate subject of political science, 
by publishing the works of Patricius, the Latin 
version of the ‘Songe du Verdier’ and the ‘ Specu- 
lum principum.’ It was he, too, who published, 
if not the first, at any rate the oldest existing 
edition of that delightful work, the ‘Life of 
Bayard,’ by Le loyal Serviteur. The poetry pub- 
lished by him comprises the ‘ Roman de la Rose,’ 
‘Champion des dames,’ Alain Chartier, works or 


* The British Museum has two copies with different title pages ; 
- = the name of Chevallon, and the other with that of 
u Pré 
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the rhétoriqueur school, including several works 
by Jean Bouchet, and at a later period, Villon, 
Coquillart, and Gringore. He published seven 
romances of chivalry, five of them being printed 
for the first time. Two of these ‘ Meliadus’ and 
‘ Perceforest,’ owing to the prominent part played 
in them by tournaments, were especially suited to 
the prevailing taste for the trappings and outward 
semblance of chivalry. It is further to be noted 
that all the romances published by Du Pre, except 
two, belong to the Arthurian cycle, the representa- 
tions of which, with the possible exception of ‘ Le 
petit Artus’ (the connexion of which with the 
cycle is extremely slight) never descended in the 
form of popular chap-books to the lowest stratum 
of French readers. ‘This choice of romances is, in 
itself, enough to show that Galliot Du Pré did not 
cater for the popular taste, but for the nobles and 
the better class of bourgeois. 

Besides the romances, medieval prose is repre- 
sented by such favourite works as ‘ Sydrach,’ ‘ Le 
Mirouer historial,’) and ‘Les ditz moraulx des 
philosophes.’ The beginnings of Renaissance prose 
are marked by Jean Le Maire’s ‘Illustrations de 
Gaule,’ but its publication by Du Pré, as well as its 
general popularity, was probably due more to its 
historical charaéter than to its real merits of style. 

Of translations, which played so considerable a 
part in the revival of learning and literature, we 
have Ceasar, Cicero,’ Virgil, Ovid, Quintus Curtius, 
Suetonius, Apuleius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 


‘In 1529 Du Pré published a translation of Cicero’s ‘ De Officiis’ 
(Brunet, II., 52). 
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and Josephus, both these last through Latin ver- 
sions; a single work of Petrarch, an_ extract 
from Boccaccio’s ‘Il Filocolo,’ ‘Le Peregrin,’ ‘ Il 
libro aureo,’ ‘Il carcel de amor,’ and the ‘ Celes- 
tina.’ But all these translations were more or less 
unskilful and inadequate, and were soon afterwards 
superseded. 

Classical authors in their original tongue are 
conspicuously absent. There is not a single Greek 
book, and classical Latin is represented only by 
Eutropius (with Paulus Diaconus) and the Scrip- 
tores de re rustica. Erasmus and Budé, the rivals 
for the primacy of European scholarship, appear 
respectively in a garbled translation of the ‘ Enco- 
mium Moriae,’ and an epitome in French of the 
‘De Asse.’ 

Geographical discovery,—the discovery of the 
world, as humanism was the discovery of man,— 
is represented by two works, ‘ Le nouveau Monde’ 
and the ‘Novus Orbis.’ But in this timid and 
tentative attitude towards the Renaissance, Galliot 
Du Pré accurately reflected the literary tastes of the 
ordinary educated Frenchman of hisday. The study 
of the classics was still confined to a seleét circle of 
humanists; it was only in 1529 that the victory of 
Greek was assured, and it had not had time yet to 
bear fruit. Such translations from the Greek as 
had appeared hitherto were all made from Latin 
versions. Of translations from the Latin the only 
one of any literary merit was Marot’s verse render- 
ing of two books of the ‘ Metamorphoses’ (1 532). 
The Italian works which most influenced the French 
Renaissance, the ‘ Cortegiano,’ the ‘ Arcadia,’ the 
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‘Principe,’ Ariosto’s Comedies, and ‘Orlando 
Furioso,’ were still untranslated. The ‘Decameron’ 
was still represented by the medieval paraphrase— 
for it was little more—of Laurent Du Premierfait. 
Nor had the vernacular literature put forth as yet 
many original blossoms. It was only in this very 
year 1534, at which we have arrived, that Marot’s 
second volume, ‘ Suite de Adolescence,’ appeared, 
and that ‘ Pantagruel’ was followed by ‘Gargantua.’ 
Thus Galliot Du Pré was influenced in his choice 
of works for publication by sound business instinéts, 
by a legitimate desire to satisfy the demands of the 
‘general reader’ of his day. And within his field 
of operation he showed not only judgment but 
enterprise, publishing several new works which hit 
the public taste and put money into his pocket. 
Another source of profit besides the ordinary sale 
of books, of which publishers availed themselves at 
this period, was the production of special copies, 
printed on vellum and adorned with illuminated 
woodcuts. In a few cases they were in the strict 
sense presentation copies, but as a rule, they were 
destined for noble patrons who, judging by an 
extant bill sent in by Verard, paid for them pretty 
heavily. Du Pré adopted this practice almost at 
the outset of his career, by printing copies on vellum 
of the two editions of Desrey’s ‘ Chroniques,’ which | 
he published in 1514 and 1515. Van Praet men- 
tions three copies of the former, one of which has 
twenty miniatures, and another sixteen.'. Another 
early vellum copy of Du Pré’s produétion is that of 
‘Le temple de Jehan Boccace,’ adorned with three 
' 2nd part, III., No. 95. 
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miniatures, one of which represents the author (?) 
offering his book to Francis I.' Special mention 
must also be made of the vellum copies of the 
‘Encomium trium Mariarum’; they contain a full- 
page woodcut of the three Marys, which is absent 
from the paper copies.? 

To the year 1522 belongs the unique ‘ Les cous- 
tumes du pays et duché de Bourbonnoys,’ with 
illuminated initials and an elaborate frontispiece on 
which are the initials of Pierre de Beaujeu, his wife 
Anne, the able and ambitious daughter of Louis XI., 
and their son-in-law, Charles de Bourbon, Constable 
of France since 1515. The work is dedicated to 
Anne de Beaujeu by her Chancellor, Pierre Papillon, 
and this particular copy, the only one that is known 
—probably very few copies were printed—was evi- 
dently destined either for Anne or her son. 3 Other 
notable vellum copies produced by Galliot Du Pré 
are those of the French translation of ‘ Platina,’ with 
228 portraits in the initial letters ; + the ‘ Roman de 
la Rose’ of 1526, with ninety-five miniatures ; 5 the 
‘Nicole Gilles’ of 1525, with fourteen miniatures, 
and with the arms of Charles, Duc de Vendéme, to 
whom the work is dedicated, on the first leaf of each 


* Van Praet, V., No. 91. 

* Bernard, ‘ Geofroy Tory,’ pp. 359ff.; Brunet; ‘Cat. of Bibl. 
Nat.’ There isa vellum copy in the Bibl. Mazarin. 

3I have taken this description from a note in the * Monmerqué 
Catalogue’ (1851), which has been copied into both the ‘ Yemeniz’ 
and ‘ Didot’ (1879) Catalogues. The book is undated, but as it 
contai.is an extract from the registers of the Parlement, dated 20th 
March, 1524 (Brunet), and Anne died in November, 1522, it 
certainly belongs to that year. 

¢ Van Praet, V., No. 23. 5 Ibid., IV., No, 1623. 
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volume ;' the ‘ Triumphante et glorieuse victoire’ 
(1526), with nine miniatures; the ‘ Virgile’ 
(1529), with thirty-one.3 Du Pré’s chief patron 
was Charles d’Urfe (grandfather of the author of 
‘L’Astrée’), for whom five of his extant vellum 
copies were executed. Head of an ancient family 
of La Forez, he was squire in ordinary to Francis I., 
who in 1535 appointed him ‘bailli’ of his native pro- 
vince. It was not till the next reign that he became 
really prominent, being successively envoy to the 
Council of Trent (1548), ambassador to the Holy 
See (1549-53), and governor to the Dauphin and 
his brothers. He had a fine library, part of which 
he had inherited from his mother-in-law, Mme. 
d’Entragues.t Du Pré’s connection with him 
appears to date from 1531, when he produced for 
him a vellum copy of Bouchard’s ‘Grandes chro- 
niques de Bretaigne.’5 The arms of the same patron 
are also found on vellum copies of the French ‘ Lac- 
tantius’ of 1543,° of a ‘ Nicole Gilles’ of 1547 (with 
sixty-five miniatures),” of ‘ Instructions sur le faict 
de la guerre’ (1548), and of Jean Bouchet’s ‘ Les 
triumphes de la noble et amoureuse dame’ (1535).° 
Of two vellum copies of Josephus’s ‘ Jewish Anti- 
quities,’ which were in the Duc de la Valliére’s 
library, one, which bore D’Urfé’s arms, has dis- 


appeared, but the other, which has numbered - 


among its possessors Francis I., Diane de Poitiers, 


* Van Praet, V., No. 1525. ? [d., V., No. 48. 3 Jd.,IV., No. 102. 
+ A. Bernard, ‘ Les D’Urfé’ (1839), pp. 45-51. 

5 Van Praet, V., No. 168. 6 Jbid., 1., No. 375. 

7 Cat. MacCarthy,’ IT., No. 4525. 

®¢Cat. La Vallitre,’ II, No. 3001. 
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and Count d’Hoym, is now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale.' 

I need not enumerate all the other vellum copies 
produced by Du Pré. About a dozen more are 
recorded by Van Praet, and there were two, ‘ Le 
Peregrin’ and ‘Quinte-Curce,’ in the Harleian 
library. They serve to show that Du Pré had 
numerous patrons among princes and nobles, and 
that consequently, in his choice of works of publi- 
cation, he doubtless consulted their taste. 

It will have been noticed that several of Du Pré’s 
publications, more especially those of considerable 
size, were published by him in temporary partner- 
ship with other booksellers. We find him associ- 
ated in this way with many of the leading men of 
his profession, with Jean Petit, with Josse Bade, and 
with his two sons-in-law, Michael de Vascosan and 
Jean de Roigny, with Poncet Le Preux, whose career 
extended to fifty-eight years, with Simon de Colines, 
with Jean Longis, and with Pierre Vidoue, and on 
one occasion with two provincial publishers. Some- 
times in these joint publications each partner had a 
different title-page for the copies sold by him; thus 
in some of the cases referred to above Galliot Du 
Pré and his associate are both represented by the 
extant copies of the book. In other cases, chiefly 
with books published near the beginning of his 
career, Du Pré’s name only appears in the colophon, 
and not on the title-page. The reason for this 
may either be that he occupied a subordinate 
position in the partnership, or that all the copies 


**Cat. La Valli¢re,’ III., No. 4806; Van Praet, IV., No. 53. 
2 «Bib, Harl.,’ ILL, Nos . 3201 and 3218. 
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in which his name appears on the title-page have 
disappeared. 

Numerous printers were employed by him in the 
course of his long career, but during that period of 
it which we are now considering, three especially 
enjoyed his favour. These are Pierre Vidoue, and 
the brothers Nicolas and Antoine Cousteau. Pierre 
Vidoue was a man of real distinétion in his pro- 
fession, whose work amply justified the qualifica- 
tion which he assumes of ‘ Chalcographiarie artis 
peritissimus.’ He began to exercise his art, accord- 
ingto M. Renouard,inisr1o. Itisin 1518 that we 
first find him working for Galliot Du Pré, and from 
that date down to 1524 he printed for him various 
works, including the ‘ Coustumes de Bourbonnoys,’ 
*Ysaie le triste,’ the Epitome of Bude’s ‘ De Asse,’ 
and Tiraqueau’s ‘De legibus connubialibus.’ In 
1521 he made his first appearance as a Greek printer, 
with an impression of the curious and popular 
* Hieroglyphica’ of Horapollo in Greek and Latin. 
But the most remarkable production of his Greek 
press is the complete series of Aristophanes’ ‘Come- 
dies,’ edited by Jean Cheradame, which he printed 
for Gilles de Gourmont from November, 1528, to 
March, 1529. At this time he possessed some 
Hebrew type, for the verse of the 37th Psalm, ‘I 
have been young, and now am old: yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
his bread’ is printed in Hebrew as well as Greek on 
the title-page of each play. In 1529 he also printed 
Demosthenes’ ‘ Olynthiac orations.’ In 1538 he 
printed Guillaume Postel’s first work, the alphabets 
of eleven languages. His connexion with Galliot Du 
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Pré seems to have temporarily ceased after 1524, but 
from 1528 to 1531 he was again employed by him, 
printing for him in 1530 the long poem of Martin 
Le Franc, and in 1531 the translation of Cesar. 

During the years 1524 to 1527 Du Pré chiefly 
employed either Nicolas or Antoine Cousteau. 
They were sons of Gilles Cousteau, Nicolas, who 
succeeded to his father’s stall in the Palais de Justice, 
being apparently the elder.’ It was Antoine who 
printed for Du Pré the first three editions of Com- 
mines and the Nicole Gilles of 1525, while to Nicolas 
he entrusted ‘ Le loyal Serviteur,’ the ‘ Celestina,’ 
‘Meliadus,’ and ‘ Perceforest.’ In 1529 and 1530 
Antoine was employed by him concurrently with 
Pierre Vidoue, and printed the ‘ Froissart’ of 1530, 
and at a later period we find Du Pré entrusting 
more work to Nicolas, the French Josephus and 
two other books in 1534, and ‘ La mer des histoires’ 
in 1536. 

Among the printers whom he employed only 
occasionally were Jacques Nyverd, who, together 
with another bookseller, Jean André, aéted as the 
spy and bloodhound of the terrible First President 
of the Paris Parlement, Pierre Lizet. He printed 
for Du Pré two romances, ‘ Mabrian’ and ‘La 
conqueste de Gréce,’ the former, presumably, in 
1526, and the latter in 1528. He lived in the rue 
de la Juiverie, near the Pont Nostre-Dame, and 
therefore not far from Du Pré in the rue des Mar- 
mouzets. With such a neighbour it was lucky 
for our publisher that his orthodoxy was above 
suspicion, and that in the year 1529, when French 

* Renouard, of. cit. 
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Protestantism suffered so severe a blow by the 
death of Berquin, he published so meritorious a 
work in the eyes of Pierre Lizet and Noél Bédier 
as the ‘ Encomium triarum Mariarum.’ 

Two of the printers whom he employed suffered 
for their religious opinions, namely, Simon Du Bois 
and Antoine Augereau. The former printed for 
him the posthumous volume of Cretin (1527), 
and Gringore’s ‘Notables enseignemens’ (January, 
152g). At the outset of his career he had been 
bold enough to print, in the dangerous year 1525, 
Lefevre’s translation of the New Testament, and in 
April, 1529, when Berquin suffered at the stake, he 
was engaged in printing the ‘Livre de vraye et 
parfaite oraison,’ a translation of one of Luther’s 
writings, which is possibly from Berquin’s pen. 
In the following year he fled to Alencgon, the 
capital of Margaret’s duchy, where he printed her 
* Miroir de l’Ame pécheresse’ in 1531. In 1533 he 
returned to Paris, but after the Affair of the Placards 
his name figured on the list of suspe¢ét Lutherans 
who had fled from Paris (25th January, 1535), and 
he disappears from our view.' About the fate of 
his fellow-Protestant, Antoine Augereau, the printer 
of Gringore’s ‘Chasteau de Labour’ (1532), the 
‘ Libri de re rustica’ (1534), and the ‘ Novus Orbis’ 
(1534), there is no obscurity. On Christmas Eve, 
1534, two months after the printing of this last 
book was finished, he was hanged and burnt in the 
Place Maubert. His offence was grave indeed ; he 


‘ See M. Weiss in ‘ Bulletin de la Soc, de l’hist. du protestantism 
frangais,’ XXXVI. (1887), 669ff., and XXXVII. (1888), 152 ff, 
432 f., 500 ff. 
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had not only printed two editions of ‘Le Miroir,’ 
but the second of these had included Marot’s trans- 
lation of Psalm VI.!! 

Such were the dangers to which booksellers and 
printers were exposed in France in the winter of 
1534-5. The Affair of the Placards had thoroughly 
frightened the king, and had alienated the whole 
body of moderate reformers, and though in the 
summer of 1536 Francis returned for a time to a 
milder mood, this was mainly due to the war with 
Charles V., which had broken out in the preceding 
April and left him no leisure to deal with heretics. 
But after the truce of Nice and the interview with 
the emperor at Aigues-Mortes, in July, 1538, he 
adopted a policy of rigorous suppression, which he 
maintained with unwonted consistency till his death, 
and which was continued by his successor. Mean- 
while, one of the immediate effeéts of the Placards 
was that on 13th January, 1535, the Father of 
Letters issued letters-patent forbidding any book to 
be printed in France under the pain of death. 
Fortunately, the Parliament declined to register 
this extraordinary edict, and there was substituted 
for it another in which it was enacted that ‘the 
Parliament should choose twenty-four persons duly 
qualified and provided with sureties, out of whom 
the king would select twelve, and that these, and 
no others, should print in Paris, but nowhere else, 
books approved and necessary for the public welfare, 
without printing any new composition, under pain 
of punishment’ (23rd February, 1535).2 This 


t Harrisse, ‘Exc. Colomb.,’ p. 129. 
2 * Catalogue des Actes de Frangois I.,’ III., 23. 
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ediét, however, which was hardly less absurd and 
arbitrary than its predecessor, remained a dead 
letter. A milder form of censorship was prescribed 
by an ediét of 28th December, 1537, by which it 
was enaéted that no book should be offered for sale 
until a copy of it had been given to Mellin de 
Saint-Gelais, keeper of the royal library at Blois, 
‘in order to prevent the propagation of erroneous 
doétrines.’' In the face of these ena¢tments it is 
amusing to find Francis I., in an ediét issued from 
Villers-Cotterets on 31st August, 1539, on the 
occasion of a threatened strike of the Paris journey- 
men printers, declaring that he had always ‘ favoured 
and supported the art of printing good books and 
good literature.’ As a matter of fact, the censor- 
ship of the press became more and more severe. 
We have seen how the bookseller Jean de La Garde 
was burnt in April, 1538, for his connection with 
the ‘Cymbalum Mundi.’ In 1539 both the printer 
and the bookseller were required to put their names 
in books.2 In 1542 the University forbade the 
booksellers to expose any books for sale until they 
had been examined, and in the same year the Parlia- 
ment ordered an inspection of all the bookshops and 
printing-houses with a view to the seizure of all 
heretical works. 

This more rigorous attitude of Francis I. towards 
Protestantism and the press seems to have had a 
decided effeét upon Galliot Du Pré. After the 
year 1534 his productions become far less interest- 


t €Catalogue des Aétes de Frangois I.,’ ITI., 426. 
* H. Hauser, ‘ Une gréve d’imprimeurs parisiens au XVI siécle.’ 
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ing, chiefly because they are no longer representa- 
tive of the literary taste of his age. Though, when 
he died in 1560, a literature in which the spirit of 
the Renaissance was making itself more and more 
manifest had been flourishing for over twenty years, 
though the new school of the Pleiad poets had 
firmly established itself, and one of its members, 
Joachim Du Bellay, had predeceased him, his 
publications reflect little of the new movement. 
They continue to be, with few exceptions, purely 
medieval in character. Moreover, they are less 
numerous than they were in the full years from 
1524 to 1534, and a far greater proportion are 
joint speculations with other publishers. I shall 
therefore only notice those that have any special 
interest. 

During the years 1535 to 1537 the author whom 
Du Pré specially favoured was Jean Bouchet. Thus 
he published in 1535 his ‘ Les triumphes de la noble 
et amoureuse dame,’ a mystical work of great popu- 
larity, of which three editions had already appeared 
at Poitiers; in 1536 a new edition of his ‘Les 
anciennes et modernes genealogies des Rois de 
France’;' and in 1537 a new edition of his most 
important work, ‘Les Annales d’Aquitaine.’ In 
1536 he published ‘La mer des histoires’ in two 
volumes, saying in the preface that it was written 
in Latin in 1480 by Brocardus, and translated 
into French by a native of the Beauvaisin. The 
translator, in fact, was a canon of Mello, near Beau- 
vais, but the Latin original—the ‘ Rudimentum 


' First published at Poitiers in January, 1527 (1523). 
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noviciorum ’—was not written by Brocardus or Bur- 
chard, a German Dominican, who spent ten years in 
the monastery of Mount Sion, and who only wrote 
the description of the Holy Land which forms part 
of the work. At the very beginning of 1537, the 
printing having been finished on 15th December, 
1536, appeared the ‘Somme rurale’ of Jean Bou- 
tillier,! asummary of French customary law written 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, which 
enjoyed a high reputation even with the great 
jurists of the humanistic school. It was first printed 
at Bruges by Colard Mansion in 1479, and it was 
the first book printed at Abbeville (1486). In title 
and scope it closely resembles ‘ Le Grand Coustu- 
mier,’ which Du Pré published in 1514, and La 
Caille, in a passage quoted by M. Delalain, has 
confused the two works. 

Du Pre evidently had a certain legal and official 
connexion, and various royal Ordinances were en- 
trusted to him for publication. Thus, in 1528 he 
was the publisher of a colleétion of Ordinances 
made by successive kings from Charles VII. to 
Francis I., and it was he who published in con- 
junction with Jean Bonhomme and Jean André the 
very important Ordinances on the reform of justice 
which Francis I. issued from Villers-Cotterets in 
1539. , 

From 1537 to 1541 he published several works 
of a theological chara¢ter, including the Epistles 
of St. Paul (two editions, 1538 and 1539), and 


'¢Le grand coustumier general de pra¢tique oultrement appellé 
Somme rurale’ (Cat. of Bibl. Nat.). 
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the Bible in Latin (1541)—both these with 


Simon de Colines'—and two posthumous works 
by Guillaume Petit, the king’s confessor, ‘ Hortus 
fidei apostolorum’ (1537), and ‘La formation de 
homme,’ with other treatises (1538). He still 
continued his interest in history, publishing in 1535 
the ‘Supplementum Chronicorum,’ a history of the 
world by Filippo Foresti of Bergamo (this in con- 
junétion with Simon de Colines), and issuing new 
editions of Nicole Gilles (1547, 1549, 1553),? and 
as we have seen, of Commines. To these he added 
the first history of France that was written after 
classical models, the ‘De rebus gestis Francorum 
libri X.,’ by Paolo Emilio, of Verona, originally 
published, in four books only, in 1517. This was 
the first edition of the complete work. Another 
humanist who, like Paolo Emilio, illustrates the 
intellectual relations which were established between 
France and the north of Italy as a result of the wars 
of Charles VIII. and Louis XII., was Claude de 
Seyssel, a native of Savoy, who, coming to France 
in 1498, did good service as a statesman and diplo- 
matist, and after taking orders became bishop of 
Marseilles, and ‘finally archbishop of Turin. He 
was an eager student, and his translations with the 
help of Latin versions of the principal Greek his- 
torians, did much to promote true historical study 
in France. In 1541, and again in 1558, Galliot 
Du Pré reprinted his ‘La Grande Monarchie de 


*See M. Renouard, ‘ Bibliographie des éditions de Simon de 
Colines,’ 1894. 
? With J. de Roigny. See ‘Gibson Craig Cat.,’ No. 1093. 
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France,’' written at the beginning of 1515, and 
first printed in 1519, a year before the author’s 
death. This little volume of 1541, which also 
contains a treatise on the Salic law by some un- 
known author, has two features of interest apart 
from its contents. In the first place, the printer 
uses a barred ‘e,’ though by no means consis- 
tently, for ‘e’ mute, and this nine years before 
Jacques Peletier (who is said to have invented it) 
published his ‘ Dialogue de l’Ortografe e Pronon- 
ciacion’ (1550). Secondly, its title-page has a 
charming architectural border representing an arch 
supported by classical columns, between the bases 
of which are seated a pair of lovers, with a lute near 
them. The printer was Denys Janot, who, from 
1539 to his death in 1545, issued books which are 
remarkable for the excellence of their woodcuts. 
One of these, also printed for Du Pré in 1539 or 
1541, is a volume containing the ‘ De Officiis’ and 
four other treatises of Cicero in French. Each 
part has a charming title-page.’ 

Galliot Du Pré’s title-pages, though inferior in 
beauty to those of many of his contemporaries, some- 
times show much elegance and good taste. The title 
is often effectively printed in red and black. His 
favourite mark or device is a galley, which appears 
in two forms: a large one, in which it is rowed by 


monks, and a smaller one, in which the oarsmen are 


black. Both have the motto, Vogue /a guallée. The 


‘The Cambridge University Library has a copy of the 1541 
edition, of which the printing (by Denys Janot) was finished on 
31st December [1540]. 

? Brunet, IL, 54. 
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larger device is rarely, if ever, placed on the title- 
page, but is printed on a separate page, usually at 
the end of the volume. Sometimes he employs a 
third mark, that of a horse, but always in conjunétion 
with an architectural border composed of four 
separate pieces. This is a common form of title- 
page for his folios. In the ‘Froissart’ of 1530, 
printed by Antoine Cousteau, the small galley is 
used as well as this border, and the whole title-page, 
which is printed in red and black, has a stately and 
dignified appearance. Other noteworthy title-pages 
are those of the ‘Roman de la Rose’ of 1531, a 
small folio, which has a charming border, the 
‘Roman de la Rose’ of 1529,' with a delightful 
woodcut of a man picking roses, and the ‘Chartier’ 
of the same year.’ 

A few publications still remain to be noticed. 
We have seen that in 1531 Du Pré published a 
French translation of the unauthorised version of 
Guevara’s ‘ Libro aureo.’ In 1540 he issued under 
the title of ‘ L’horloge des princes,’3 a version made 
from the enlarged and first authentic edition, which 
bore the additional title of ‘ El relox de principes.’ In 
1544 he published in a single volume, ‘ Du mepris 
de la Court,’ a translation, by Antoine Aleigre, of 
Guevara’s ‘ Menosprecio de la Corte,’ and several 
poems on the subject of love, which, mainly under 
the inspiration of Margaret of Navarre, was a 


t Library of Trinity College, Cambridge ; reproduced in A. Lang’s 
‘The Library.’ 

? Reproduced in A. Lang’s ‘ Books and Bookmen.’ 

3 This volume has a large woodcut representing Francis I. sur- 
rounded by his Court (‘ Cat. Didot,’ 1879, No. 224). 
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favourite topic at this time. So too, ‘ L’institution 
de la femme chrestienne,’ a French translation by 
Pierre de Changy of the ‘De institutione chris- 
tianae foeminae’ of Louis Vives,’ which Du Pré 
published in the following year (1545), has a dis- 
tin¢t bearing on the general question of the character 
of women. In the following year, it may be noted, 
Rabelais published the ‘ Third Book of Pantagruel,’ 
in which this time-honoured topic is handled with 
consummate wit and considerable impartiality.* 

In 1541 Du Pré published two Latin works, the 
‘De magistratibus atheniensium liber,’ of Guillaume 
Postel, and ‘ Historiae Ecclesiasticae scriptores 
Latini,’ sharing the latter publication with Frangois 
Regnault the younger, the bookseller and printer 
who had poured so many service-books into the 
English market.3 This was probably Regnault’s last 
publication, for he died between 23rd November, 
1540, and 21st June, 1541.4 

In 1543 Du Pré published a French translation 
of Laétantius by René Famé, and in the following 
year ‘Le Guidon des gens de guerre,’ by Michel 
d’Amboise (L’Esclave fortuné).5 Of greater in- 
terest is another work on the art of war, which he 
published jointly with Michael Vascosan in 1 548, for 
in the preface the authorship is attributed to Guil- 


laume Du Bellay, amongst whose papers the manu- 


‘ First published in 1524. The French translation was first 
printed in 1543. There is also a Lyons edition of 1545. 

* See for the whole subject Abel Lefranc in ‘ Revue des études 
rabelaisiennes,’ II., 1 ff. and 78 ff. 

3 See E. G. Duff, of. cit., pp. 207-8. 

+ Renouard, ‘ Imprimeurs Parisiens.’ 

515th March, 1543 (1543'). There isa modern reprint of this, 
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script was found. It is entitled ‘Instructions sur 
le faict de la guerrre.’' A second edition, published 
in 1549, has the additional words, ‘ extraictes des 
livres de Polybe, Frontin, Vegece, Cornazan, 
Machiavelle et plusieurs autres bons auteurs.’* M. 
Bourrilly has shown that the author is certainly not 
Du Bellay, but in all probability Raimond de Rouer, 
sieur de Fourquevaux.3 Du Pré and Vascosan 
issued a third edition in 1553. 

Finally, in 1559, Du Pré brought out the col- 
leéted writings of Georges de Selve, Bishop of 
Lavaur, a diplomatist of some distinétion, who with 
the help of his friend and protégé, and successor in 
the bishopric, Pierre Danes, had translated eight of 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,’ and who had died two years 
previously. The privilege for this publication is 
dated ist August, 1559, so that it presumably ap- 
peared before the end of the year, or at latest early 
in 1560.4 In April of that year Galliot Du Pré 
died, and a perpetual mass was founded for the 
repose of his soul, facts which are recorded on a 
votive stone, now in the Musée de Cluny, but 
formerly placed in the church where the mass was 
to be said. The church nearest to Du Pré’s house 
in the rue des Marmouzets was La Madeleine, but 


* Van Praet, III., No. 81. 

2 ¢ La Seillitre Cat.,’ No. 581. 

3 Guillaume Du Bellay,’ pp. 324-6. 

+I may mention here that ‘ L’ordre tenu en |’assemblée des trois 
Estats convoquez en la ville de Tours par Charles VIII.,’ which in 
the catalogue of the library of Jean de Cordes, cited by M. Delalain, 
is assigned to the year 1518, really belongs to 1558, on the first day 
of which the Estates were opened, The privilege is dated 31st 
December, 1557. 
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the inscription as well as a carving on the stone 
seem to show that the church in question was 
Notre-Dame. He left several sons, of whom two, 
Pierre I. and Galliot II., succeeded to their father’s 
business, and for a time carried it on together. 
Then they separated, Pierre retaining the stall in 
the Palais de Justice, and Galliot taking a house in 
the rue Saint-Jacques, with the sign of the Golden 
Galley. Pierre died in 1570 or 1571, and in 1572 
his widow, after publishing in that year a book on 
her own account, transferred her affections and her 
business to Abel L’Angelier, the publisher of the 
1588 edition of Montaigne’s ‘ Essays.’ Galliot II., 
who was appointed a /ibraire juré, exercised his 
profession till 1580." 
ARTHUR TILLEY. 


* Sec Renouard and Delalain. 
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A MUNICIPAL LIBRARY AND ITS 
PUBLIC. 


II.—CHILDREN. 


3) N no direction has the public library 
& made greater advances of recent years 





the relation of public libraries to other educational 
institutions. ‘This movement is in its infancy, yet 
already the re-actionaries are at work disparaging 
the efforts of those who are bold enough to try 
experiments. 

I propose to set down the steps we have taken 
to provide for the reading of children, with the 
reasons for the methods adopted. 

Like many other public libraries we tried to 
provide books for boys and girls through the 
ordinary lending library—at that time we had no 
branches. The efforts made met with instantane- 
ous appreciation. Direétly school-hours were over 
our counters were crowded with eager boys and 
girls. Every Saturday, and during the holidays, 
we were overwhelmed with these youthful readers. 
It was evident that there was urgent need of 
proper arrangements for supplying books to chil- 
dren. It was also clear that some other means 
than the public library must be brought into action, 
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or the adults would be driven from the use of the 
lending libraries on account of the crowds of chil- 
dren constantly at the counters. A separate counter 
only met the difficulty to a limited extent. The 
purchase of suitable books to meet the heavy 
demand, the cost of repairs, rebinding, renewals, 
and of the extra staff, threatened to swamp the 
book-fund available under the limited rate. 

It was also evident that restraint was desirable as 
to the number of books a child might borrow, and 
that some guiding influence must be brought to 
bear upon the children’s reading, if the best results 
were to be obtained. 

An appeal to the School Board to relieve the 
situation by providing libraries in the schools met 
with a cold refusal, and for a time we were non- 
plussed. Yet we struggled on. 

Our next step was to put forward a scheme for 
a closer union between the library and the schools. 
In the autumn of the year 1896 a conference was 
held with the head teachers of the public schools, 
to discuss the possibility of using the library as an 
aid to the schools. ‘To demonstrate the feasibility 
of the proposals it was agreed that every school 
should send to the library, once in the year, a party 
of forty children, seleéted from the upper standards, 
to receive a lesson illustrated with such books as 
the library then possessed. This subject has been 
fully dealt with in two papers written at the time.' 


*¢The Public Libraries and the Schools: an Experiment.’— 
(‘The Library,’ 1st Series, Vol. 1X., 239.) ‘School Children in 
the Public Libraries: a Sequel.’—(‘ Library Association Record,’ 
February, 1899.) The two papers were reprinted and published 
by Sotheran & Co., 1899. Price 1s. 6d. 
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This system was continued for some years. It 
was a strain to give the demonstration on four days 
in each week for a period of about six months in 
each year, but I was struggling to establish a 
principle in library work, and the strong support 
of the Libraries’ Committee, the teachers, and the 
Chief Inspector of schools, was a great encourage- 
ment; and when, later, the School Board expressed 
approval, I felt that the efforts had been worth the 
labour. The fathers and mothers of the children 
also appreciated what was being done, and in the 
end a solid body of opinion was created in favour of 
the library, which has never been lost. The people 
realised as they had never done before that the 
library was a valuable factor in the life of the town. 

Within three years a second appeal was made to 
the School Board to assist in establishing school 
libraries, and this time with a very different result. 
A sub-committee of the School Board was appointed 
to confer with the Public Libraries’ Committee. 
At the outset of the conference the School Board 
representatives stated that they recognised the 
Public Library as the successor of the schools 
in carrying on the work of education, and that 
it was of the utmost importance to put children 
into close touch with the Public Library before they 
left school, in order that they might move easily 
from the one to the other. This statement cleared 
the way. A joint scheme of organisation for the 
school libraries was agreed to, the School Board to 
defray the cost of books, bookcases, stationery, and 
bookbinding, the Public Library to find the service 
for organisation, direction, and supervision, while 
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the distribution of the books to the children was 
to be made by the teachers. 

Various attempts had been made from time to 
time by enthusiastic teachers to provide school 
libraries. From concerts, subscriptions, and other 
sources, funds were obtained to purchase books, 
and as long as the books lasted these voluntary 
libraries were successful. They failed, however, 
when the books fell to pieces, as there were no 
funds for repairs and rebinding; and when the 
books had been read to death, there was no money 
to replace them. The life of a teacher in a public 
school is a busy one; there is nothing to spare in 
the way of energy for extras; and the school library 
under the voluntary principle was an extra of a 
trying nature. 

If the system of school libraries was to be per- 
manent, and such as would not break down by its 
own weight, it was clear that a regular fund for 
maintenance must be forthcoming, and that as 
little as possible of the work entailed must fall upon 
the teachers. 

To meet the financial difficulty the School Board 
agreed to adopt a principle well known in the 
South Wales coal trade, the sliding scale. Six- 
pence per scholar per annum, calculated upon the 
average attendance at all schools (except infants) 
under the Board was the basis adopted. What 
were then called Voluntary Schools were not in- 
cluded at first, though they came in later under the 
Education Act of 1902. An extra grant of {200 
was made in the first year to defray the cost of 
library cupboards, and other initial expenses. 
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To avoid throwing undue extra work upon the 
the teachers, it was agreed that the staff of the 
Public Library should, under the direétion of a 
joint committee, do all the work of organisation 
up to the point where the books were ready for 
distribution to the children. Each school library 
was therefore handed over to the teachers ready for 
work, the teachers undertaking to give out books for 
home reading on one afternoon in each week, regis- 
tering the books as they went out and came back. 

All repairs and rebinding, the renewal of worn- 
out books, an annual stock-taking, and a report on 
the work of the year, were undertaken by the 
library staff. In addition to this, in the early 
years the groups were exchanged between the 
different schools, so that each school received a 
fresh group yearly. This sounds very attractive, 
but it was found to have serious drawbacks. 
Teachers complained loudly if a group which had 
done service in a rough distriét was sent to a better 
district, while after the second year it was found to 
be impracticable to trace careless usage of the 
books. The teachers in increasing numbers re- 
quested to be allowed to retain the same library 
year after year, and at the end of five years the 
committee decided to discontinue the exchange 
plan. Every library was increased to a minimum 
of 200 books; in large schools over 500 books are 
necessary in each department. To provide some 
variety of choice it was decided to replace ‘ worn- 
outs’ by substituting other books. A few teachers 
still express a desire for the exchange system, but 
on the whole the non-exchange plan works best. 


IX. N 
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A point which caused some difficulty at the 
outset was whether one library would serve both 
departments of a school, boys and girls. There 
was no precedent to guide the committee, but a 
careful consideration of the school organisation led 
to a decision in favour of separate libraries, and 
experience has shown the conclusion arrived at to 
be correct. 

During the first sixteen months (1899-1900) the 
number of books lent to children through the 
school libraries was 116,353. This was the 
experimental period for us all, children, teachers, 
and library staff. By the following year we had 
settled down steadily to our work, which went 
quite smoothly, the loans for the year (September, 
1900 to July, 1901) being 153,528. 

Compare this with the circulation of juvenile 
books from the public library for the year preceding 
the opening of the libraries in the schools, 31,419, 
and the efficiency of the school method of distri- 
bution is self-evident. 

During the last school year (September, 1906 
to July, 1907) the circulation through the schools 
was 252,771. After the passing of the Education 
Aét, 1902, the school library system was extended 
to cover all public schools, except the Technical 
Schools, and the boys’ and girls’ Intermediate Schools 
established under the Welsh Intermediate Edu- 
cation Aét; these being already provided with 
libraries of their own. At the present time, there- 
fore, the entire public school system of Cardiff is 
supplied with libraries. In the Elementary Schools 
one book per scholar in average attendance is 
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taken as the basis of supply, except in small 
schools, where a minimum of 200 books is 
allowed. 

The main purpose at this stage is to foster a love 
of good reading, to keep children from pernicious 
literature, by supplying books well selected, and to 
so accustom the children to the best reading from 
the time they first learn to read, that they will 
reject the mischievous and poor stuff which would 
otherwise be their chief supply. Guidance and 
help at the beginning is so much better and easier 
than correction later. To teach all children to 
read, and then to turn them loose to exercise their 
new-found power at will is a wasteful proceeding— 
more, it is dangerous, as numerous reports in the 
newspapers from time to time attest. 

The local newspapers constantly contain reports 
of cases where boys have got into mischief, ending 
in the Police Court, through reading trashy litera- 
ture, but since the school libraries were first started 
in Cardiff, not a single such case has occurred 
within the area supplied with libraries. From 
surrounding towns they are frequently cropping 
up. A very significant fact. 

What kind of books do we send to the elemen- 
tary schools? Stories of course, plenty of them— 
fairy tales, tales of adventure, school tales, the 
classic tales for boys and girls. Childhood is the 
time for romance, for the feeding of the imagina- 
tion and the raising of ideals, and to try to get 
away from this would only result in making prigs 
of a few children and failing with the others. 
The influence of good story books in the formation 
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of character is very great. We supply also other 
books. Histories, biographies, nature books in 
plenty, travel, elementary books describing engines 
and other mechanical things which boys love, 
books about games, and, in faét, any sound healthy 
book likely to appeal to a boy or a girl. Tastes 
and inclinations differ so much that a great variety 
of dishes is essential. A few read poetry, not 
many, alas, and we find that volumes of seleétions 
are the most acceptable. One thing the teachers 
have told me again and again. The children who 
read are easier to teach. They have a wider 
vocabulary, can think things out, grasp more 
readily the meanings of lessons, and express them- 
selves better both in speech and in writing. 

In the Secondary and Pupil Teachers’ Schools 
the libraries are something more than recreative. 
They are planned to bear direétly upon the work 
of the school, to enable the teachers to use them 
as a supplementary means of enriching the lessons. 
Just as a university without a library would be an 
absurdity, so is it in a lesser degree with a secondary 
school, and indeed with all schools. The selection 
therefore includes a wider range of books in history, 
literature (including poetry), biography, travel, and 
geography, and the chief works of the great writers 
of fiction, as well as popular works of science. 

Some extensions not contemplated in the begin- 
ning have been found necessary or desirable. To 
counteract the influence of the poor pictures so 
generally found in children’s books, each infant 
school has a group of well-illustrated books, and 
collections of simple fairy tales, nursery rhymes, 
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and other literature suitable for very young children. 
These are read or shown to the children on one 
afternoon in each week. The infant school collec- 
tions include the piéture-books of Kate Greenaway 
and Randolph Caldecott; the delightful oblong 
books containing tales in verse by Mrs. Ewing, 
and coloured piétures by André—most fascinating 
books for little children—the selections in simple 
language from the Andrew Lang fairy books, and 
simplified versions of Grimm and Hans Andersen, 
with plenty of illustrations. 

The success of this part of the scheme varies with 
the teachers. In some schools the books are con- 
stantly used and much appreciated, and in a few 
cases, I regret to say, the teachers quite fail to 
s grasp the value of the idea, and the books are kept 
in a cupboard from one stocktaking to the next, 
being never used. 

It was also found necessary to make special pro- 
for the Blind, for Defeétive Children, and for the 
Oral School for the Deaf. The blind are supplied 
with embossed books for home reading, selected 
1 from the stock at the public library and lent through 
> the teacher. This has not altogether been sufficient, 
as the public library books for the blind were 
selected with a view to adults, and the solution 
will probably be found by subscribing to the 
National Lending Library for the Blind. This 
proposal is, however, in abeyance for the moment, 
as the continuance of the School for the Blind on 
its present basis is uncertain. 

With regard to the centres for the deaf and for 
defective children, special attention has been given 
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to the selection of books illustrated in such a way 
as to be a help to the teachers in the very difficult 
task of dealing with these two classes of children. 
It has been found in practice that pictures of 
common objects, accurately drawn and coloured, 
are of the greatest use, and many of the books sup- 
plied to the infant schools have been included. 
The number of books at present in these sections 
is about eighty each. 

With the extensions rendered possible by the 
Education A& of 1902, the scheme for supplying 
reading to children attending school is complete, 
and enabled the Public Libraries’ Committee and 
the Education Committee to agree ‘that children 
attending public schools supplied with libraries be 
not in future allowed to hold borrowing tickets 
from the public libraries, except upon the recom- 
mendation of the head teachers of the schools which 
the children attend.’ 

To facilitate the transfer of children from the 
school library to the public library, either when 
they leave school, or earlier if the head teacher 
thinks fit, each head teacher is supplied with a 
books of forms for recommending children as bor- 
rowers at the public libraries, and the presentation 
of one of these forms duly signed by the teacher 
entitles the child to a borrowing ticket, which 
remains in force for a year. The recommendation 
of the teacher does not involve any guarantee, the 
responsibility being accepted by the libraries. For 
the ten years that this system has been in operation 
only two or three books of trifling value have been 
lost through holders of such tickets. 
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Thus far have we gone in organizing the supply 
of home reading for children in Cardiff. The 
adoption of the minute just quoted brings the 
home reading of children under the control of the 
teachers, so long as the children remain in school, 
and prevents the over-lapping of the two sources 
of supply. At the same time it gives the teachers 
full power to transfer children to the Public Library 
when desirable. With the present excellent school 
libraries most children will find sufficient reading 
for the full term of school life, and they will better 
appreciate the wider choice of the public library 
on leaving school. It also leaves the public 
libraries clear for other work, by relieving the 
pressure on the Juvenile department. 

By placing the reading of school children under 
the control of the teachers, instead of the library 
staff, a valuable point has been gained. The 
teachers know the children individually. Each 
teacher has only a limited number of children 
to deal with, and knows every one of them. A 
librarian could never know more than one here 
and there, and having to deal with such large 
numbers, guidance would be impossible, and 
restraint difficult, because a child may get one 
book per day from the public library, while in the 
school one book per week is the limit. The 
exceptional child can, with the sanction of the 
head-teacher, be allowed a more liberal supply by 
transfer to the public library. 

Of course the Public Library retains the Juvenile 
department in each lending library for the supply 
of books to young people who have left school, 
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and for those who do not attend public schools. 
The circulation of juvenile books for home reading 
from the Central Library and five branches last 
year was rather more than double what it was the 
year before the school libraries were instituted. 

From the teachers we have always had very 
loyal support. It is largely due to their recom- 
mendations that the supply has gradually been 
extended to cover the entire school. At first it 
was thought that children below Standard IV. 
need not be provided for. This was theory. 
Experience has shown that to be really effective, 
good reading must be available from the time the 
child is able to read. If not, the Saturday penny 
goes to swell the pockets of purveyors of literature, 
which I would certainly not allow my own children 
to read. 

We have also found by experience, that a 
number of children have few or no opportunities 
of reading at home, that they are driven into the 
streets evening after evening, in all weathers, where 
they contract bad habits, bad morals, and bad 
health. To meet this we have erected Children’s 
Halls as part of two branch libraries. These were 
started a year ago, and they are open from 4.30 
to 8 on five days, and from 2.30 to 8 on Saturdays. 
They are each in charge of a Lady Superintendent, 
who also devotes a couple of hours daily to visiting 
the schools in her distriét, arranging for illustrated 
lessons, for books to be lent to teachers bearing on 
school work, and in other ways promoting that 
union between schools and libraries, which it has 
been our aim to create. 
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It is too soon yet to say much about the work 
of the Children’s Halls. So far, they have done 
just what we expected. The attendance each day 
ranges from 80 to 200 at each hall, varying with 
the weather, which is in itself an excellent thing, 
because we do not seek to draw children from 
healthy out-door recreations. The illustrated 
lessons given to classes from the schools during the 
morning hours have worked well in one district, 
and indifferently in the other. Saturday is the 
slackest day in each distri€t, and such lectures as 
are arranged for children are given on the evening 
of that day from 7 to 8. We arranged for this 
winter eight lectures at each hall, admitting by 
tickets only distributed through the teachers. 
This was necessary in order to keep the numbers 
within the accommodation. The lectures are very 
popular; a lantern is always used. 

Through the accident of good fortune we have 
been able to try experiments in Cardiff which have 
some bearing upon the development of the library 
system. I feel that in time it will be generally 
recognised that the work of the Public Libraries 
must begin where the Public Schools cease, with 
such dovetailing as will make the passage from one 
to the other easy, and more or less sure. The pro- 
vision of books for children attending school forms 
part of the work entrusted to the education autho- 
rities, under whose auspices children are taught to 
read, and whose teachers are best qualified to guide 
and restrain their pupils. 

Joun BALLINGER. 
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» | iY the greatest interest. The first volume 
APY, of his ‘Vie de Jeanne d’Arc’ is now 
e before the public. It takes us to the 
coronation of Charles VII. at Reims. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is the 
preface. It opens with a careful survey of the 
works already published on the subjeét—‘ une 
opulente bibliotheque. What M. France chiefly 
gathers from them is that Joan of Arc in her life- 
time was only known by fables, and that she was 
already a saint, with all the attributes of saintship, 
in the fifteenth century. She belonged, indeed, to 
that religious group of visionaries or mystics of 
which, perhaps, St. Catherine of Siena may be 
taken as a type. M. France considers Joan abso- 
lutely sincere, and that astonishing and extra- 
ordinary as was the mission with which she 
believed herself entrusted, and to which she 


devoted her life, it was not more extraordinary. 


than things that had already been attempted by 
saints in the order of human affairs. 

A few paragraphs are devoted to following the 
Maid’s memory through the ages. He sums up 
thus :-— 


‘Les figures de la poésie et de l'histoire ne vivent dans 
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la pensée des peuples qu’a la condition de se transformer 
sans cesse. La foule humaine ne saurait s’intéresser 4 un 
personnage des vieux Ages si elle ne lui prétait pas ses 
propres sentiments et ses propres passions. Aprés avoir 
été associée 4 la monarchie de droit divin, la mémoire de 
Jeanne d’Arc fut rattachée 4 l’unité nationale que cette 
monarchie avait préparée; elle devint, dans la France 
impériale et républicaine, le symbole de la patrie. Certes, 
la fille d’Isabelle Romée n’avait pas plus l’idée de la patrie 
telle qu’on le congoit aujourd’hui, qu'elle n’avait l’idée 
de la propriété fonciére qui en est la base; elle ne se 
figurait rien de semblable 4 ce que nous appelons la 
nation; c'est une chose toute moderne; mais elle se 
figurait I’héritage des rois et le domaine de la Maison de 
France. Et c’est bien la tout de méme, dans ce domaine 
et dans cet héritage, que les Frangais se réunirent avant 
de se réunir dans la patrie. 

‘ Les plus hautes entreprises périssent dans leur défaite 
et plus sdrement encore, dans leur victoire. Le dévoue- 
ment qui les inspira demeure en immortel exemple. . . . 
Sa folie fut plus sage que la sagesse, car ce fut la folie du 
martyre, sans laquelle les hommes n’ont encore rien fondé 
de grand et d’utile dans le monde.’ 


The reflections on the ‘art malais¢’ of writing 
history are fresh and original. In order to feel the 
spirit of a past age, to become the contemporary of 
men of a bygone era, the historian, according to 
M. France, should make a very leisurely study, and 
bestow on it loving care. The difficulty, however, 
lies not so much in what it is necessary to know, as 
in what it is necessary to forget. 


‘Si vraiment nous voulons vivre au XV° siécle, que de 
choses nous devons oublier: sciences, méthodes, toutes 
les acquisitions qui font de nous des modernes! Nous 
devons oublier que la terre est ronde et que les étoiles 
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sont des soleils, et non des lampes suspendues 4 une 
voite de cristal, oublier le systeme du monde de Laplace 
pour ne croire qu’a la science de Saint Thomas, de Dante, 
et de ces cosmographes du moyen age qui nous enseign- 
ent la création en sept jours et la fondation des royaumes 
par les fils de Priam, aprés la destruction de Troye la 
Grande. Tel historien, tel paléographe est impuissant a 
nous faire comprendre les contemporains de la Pucelle. 
Ce n’est pas le savoir qui lui = c'est l’ignorance, 
l’ignorance de la guerre moderne, de la politique moderne, 
de la religion moderne.’ 


But, he continues, when once we have forgotten 
as completely as possible everything that has 
happened since the youth of Charles VII., we 
require all our intelle¢tual resources ‘pour em- 
brasser l'ensemble des évenements et découvrir 
lenchainement des effets et des causes,’ which 
would have escaped the contemporaries of those 
events. An historian must, turn by turn, enlarge 
and diminish his view; he should be at one and 
the same time the man of the past and the man of 
the present. M. France tells us that this is what 
he has attempted. He has visited the towns and 
villages where the events he relates took place, and 
has imagined them as they were 500 years ago. 
He has studied the old monuments, images, and 
miniatures. He has tried to live the life of men 
long since passed away, to penetrate their souls, 
and to reveal the spirit, the manners, and the beliefs 
of their time. 

In style and diétion M. France preserves as far 
as possible the tone of the epoch, and employs 
archaic forms by preference, provided they are 
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intelligible, and he does this, he says, because 
modern terms cannot be substituted for the old 
ones without changing sentiment and character. 
The style is colloquial in the best sense of the word, 
and of enchanting lucidity. Its simplicity recalls 
Keats’s phrase, ‘that large utterance of the early 
gods.’ The following passage will, it is hoped, 
serve as an illustration, but the book is not one that 
readily lends itself to quotation, so skilfully is the 
unity of the composition preserved. 


‘ Les Orléanais, en attendant le jour incertain et lointain 
ot ils seraient ainsi gardés, continuérent a se garder eux- 
mémes de leur mieux. Méais ils étaient soucieux et non 
sans raison. Car s’ils veillaient 4 ce que l’ennemi ne 
pat entrer, ils ne découvraient aucun moyen de le chasser 
bientét. . . . Ils voyaient le siége se poursuivre avec 
une terrible rigueur. Agités de doutes et de craintes, 
brilés d’inquiétude, sans sommeil, sans repos, et n’avan- 
cant a rien, ils commengaient a désespérer. Tout a coup, 
nait, s’étend, grandit une rumeur étrange. 

On apprend que par la ville de Sien a passé nouvelle- 
ment une pucelle annongant qu'elle se rendait 4 Chinon 
auprés du gentil dauphin et se disant envoyée de Dieu 
pour faire lever le si¢ge d’Orléans et sacrer le roi 4 Reims. 

Dans le langage familier, une pucelle était une fille 
d’humble condition, gagnant sa vie a travailler de ses 
mains, et particuli¢rement une servante. Aussi nommait- 
on pucelles les fontaines de plomb dont on se servait dans 
les cuisines. Le terme était vulgaire sans doute; mais il 
ne se prenait pas en mauvais part. II s’appliquait 4 une 
fille sage, de bonne vie et moeurs. 

Cette nouvelle, _ petite sainte d’humble condition, 
une pauvresse du Notre-Seigneur, apportait secours divin 
aux Orléanais frappa vivement les esprits que la peur 
tournait 4 la dévotion et qu’exaltait la fievre du siége. . . . 
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Pucelle guerriére et pacifique, béguine, prophétesse, 
magicienne, ange du Seigneur, ogresse, chacun dans le 
peuple la voit 4 sa fagon, la réve 4 son image. Les 4mes 
pieuses lui prétent une invincible douceur et les trésors 
divins de la charité; les simples la font simple comme 
eux; les hommes violents et grossiers se la représentent 
ainsi qu’une géante burlesque et terrible. Pourra-t-on 
désormais apercevoir quelques traits de son véritable 
visage? La voila dés la premiére heure et pour toujours, 
peut-étre, enfermée dans le buisson fleuri des légendes! 


It would not be just to discuss the value of this 
book as a contribution to history until it is finished, 
but that it is a piece of literature of the highest 
charm must be admitted by all who read it." 


* * * * * 


Colette Yver’s novel ‘ Princesses de Science’ has 
made a great sensation in Paris. It has sold in its 
thousands and has been awarded a prize by the 
newspaper ‘La Vie Heureuse.’ It is written to 
demonstrate that married women should not 
practice professions. The heroine, a very clever 


‘In quitting his ‘Vie de Jeanne d’Arc’ I desire to offer my 
apologies to M. Anatole France for having in the last number of 
‘The Library ’ spoken of ‘Les désirs de Jean Servien’ as a new 
book. It first appeared as long ago as 1882, and thus preceded its 
author’s best period. ‘The error was due to the practice of certain 
publishers (and to them I emphatically do not apologize) of 
neglecting to date the title-pages of the books they issue, or to 
state on them that the volume is a re-issue of an old book. 
Rumours reach me that representations are being sent from 
librarians to publishers asking that all books may be honestly dated, 
and bear also on the back of their title-page the date of their 
original issue. Several firms already attend to these points but it is 
much to be wished that their example should be more generally 
followed in France as well as in England. 
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and successful woman-doétor, is married to a man 
of the same profession. Absorbed in her work, 
she neglects him, regards motherhood as a tiresome 
interruption (her child dies because of her refusal 
to nurse him herself), and lets her household go to 
pieces. In the end she gives up her profession, 
but only just in time to save her husband’s love. 
In another household where the wife practises 
medicine, the husband takes to drink and the 
children are victims of terrible accidents. The 
book is really a ‘tract’ in favour of the old order 
of things, in condemnation of the ‘femme céreé- 
brale’ (a horrible phrase now commonly current in 
France) as wife and mother. As a novel it is poor 
stuff. The plot is common-place, the characters 
lifeless and the conversations very dull. No one 
wins our sympathy unless it be Madame Jourdeaux, 
the object of the neglected husband’s ‘amitie 
amoureuse.’ She has charm and attra¢tion. The 
problem should certainly lend itself to treatment 
in a novel but it cannot be said that this author 
has succeeded in using successfully the material 
offered. 

Tired perhaps of translations, English publishers 
are beginning to issue works by French writers in 
the original. The Oxford University Press has 
just issued an admirably representative anthology of 
French verse from Guillaume de Machault to 
Verlaine. With the critical introduction by Mr. St. 
John Lucas I am not wholly in agreement. I fancy 
there is something more in French poetry than 
‘symmetry, comely order, harmony in construction, 
and clearness in idea.’ English critics always seem 
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to be apologizing for French poetry. Mr. Bailey 
did much the same in his recent book. The atti- 
tude of mind arises, I think, from the habit of 
seeking in French poetry for something that can- 
not naturally be there. 

Two novels of George Sand have lately appeared 
in handsome garb. They form volumes in a series 
under the direétion of Mr. D. S. O’Connor, and 
are furnished with prefaces by distinguished French 
critics. 

* Les Maitres Sonneurs’ and ‘ La Mare au Diable’ 
are two of the best of George Sand’s novels of 
peasant life. Emile Faguet in his preface to the 
former volume characterises the author as ‘une 
paysanne qui avait du genie,’ and declares that her 
originality resided in her ‘sentiment profond de la 
nature rustique.’ He regards the two novels men- 
tioned above, with ‘La petite Fadette,’ as ‘des 
chefs-d’ceuvre incomparables de la littérature fran- 
¢aise, parcequ’ils sont—ecrits par un grand poete— 
les ouvrages les plus sinceres, les plus personnels, les 
plus intimes qui aient été écrits en langue francaise.’ 
Her manner of seeing nature, the result of living 
with it, as it were, in close intimacy, places her 
beside La Fontaine and Rousseau. ‘La Fontaine 
est un ami de la nature, Jean Jacques Rousseau en 
est un adorateur, George Sand en est amoureuse.’ 
‘Les Maitres Sonneurs’ is, I venture to think, less 
well-known in this country than it deserves to be. 
I do not hesitate to call ‘cette épopée rustique, 
cette Iliade berrichonne’ a masterpiece among 
novels of rustic life. René Bazin at his best owes 
not a little to George Sand. 
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Far too much has been written of late about George 
Sand’s love affairs. Books of this class are to be de- 
precated. I have now come across a volume en- 
titled ‘ Alfred de Musset Intime,’ which contains the 
souvenirs of his housekeeper during the last ten years 
of his life. She is still living, and at ninety years of 
age her memory permits her towrite this book. But 
we could have spared the details of the poet’s illnesses, 
and of some more or less sordid love affairs. Except 
in very rare cases a servant only sees the little 
things, the great things it is not in his or her 
power to see. I am far from denying that such 
records form an interesting, even an instructive, 
chapter in the psychology, or should I say the 
physiology, of the emotions, but writers would 
perform a nobler and more useful task if in such 
cases they directed the attention of the public to 
the artist rather than to the man or woman. 

A book of somewhat similar charaéter but 
much more attractively written is Léon Séchée’s 
‘Hortense Allart de Méritens dans ses rapports 
avec Chateaubriand, Béranger, Lamennais, Sainte- 
Beuve, G. Sand, Mme. d’Agoult (Documents 
inédits).’ Hortense Allart ‘cette femme 4 la 
Stael’ as Sainte-Beuve called her, deserves a place 
among the ‘muses romantiques.. Among her 
friends were Béranger, Chateaubriand, Thiers, Libri, 
Merimée, Lamennais, and Sainte-Beuve. Some of 
them were also her lovers. She actually pub- 
lished an account of her relations with Chateau- 
briand in ‘ Les Enchantements de Prudence.’ 

Léon Séché has also just edited her ‘Lettres 
inédites 4 Sainte-Beuve (1841-48) with an intro- 

IX. tr) 
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duétion and notes. The letters make good reading 
and show Hortense both on her intellectual and 
sentimental sides. The letters also serve to throw 
light on some points in Sainte-Beuve’s career and 
character. 

The ‘Mémoires du Baron Fain, premier Secré- 
taire du Cabinet de l’Empéreur,’ is in its way a 
piece of ‘la vie intime’ of Napoleon, but on the 
right lines. For we see here for the first time 
in Napoleonic literature, not the warrior nor the 
conqueror, but the ‘moine militaire’ governing 
and administering a vast empire from his private 
study. The customs and methods that did not pass 
beyond the doors of the study are disclosed here 
with the sureness and detail of one initiated. 
Meneval has given a slight sketch of the kind 
elsewhere, but Fain paints a finished and vivacious 
picture. We are taken through a whole day of 
the Emperor’s life. His secretaries must have had 
a severe time, for when Napoleon diétated, he 
seemed, we are told, to be conversing with an in- 
visible interlocutor, isolating himself in an imaginary 
téte-a-téte that no interrupter dared break, and often 
pursuing it far into the night. 

Frédéric Masson’s latest contribution to Napo- 
leonic literature is ‘Le sacre et couronnement 
de Napoléon.” Masson declares that the more 
Napoleon is studied the more difficult it is to form 
any opinion on his motives. He claims in this 
volume to have discovered some fresh ones. 

‘Les Evangiles Synoptiques,’ by Alfred Loisy: 
published by himself, (‘Chez l’auteur’) is likely 
to make a stir in certain circles. The book 
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presents, in a purely scientific method, a translation 
of, and commentary on the Gospels. The intro- 
duction discusses the traditional testimony concern- 
ing the synoptical gospels, and modern criticism on 
the subject, the origin and composition of Mark, 
Matthew and Luke, the character and the develop- 
ment of the tradition of the Gospels, the career of 
Christ and his teaching. The literary form of the 
three Gospels is touched on, as well as the preserva- 
tion of their text and their principal interpreters. 

The study of mysticism offers great attraction 
to many minds, and those desirous of increasing 
their knowledge should turn to Henri Delacroix’s 
‘ Etudes d’histoire et de psychologie du Mysticisme. 
Les Grands Mystiques Chrétiens.’ Three examples 
are chosen, St. Theresa and Spanish mysticism of 
the sixteenth century; Mme. Guyon and French 
quietism of the seventeenth century; and Suso and 
the German school of the fourteenth century. 
Delacroix takes a material view of the subject, 
for he believes that the most sublime conditions of 
mysticism do not go beyond the power of nature. 
Religious genius is sufficient to explain its strength, 
as disease may explain its weakness. 


* * * * * 


So far as we know Georg Misch’s ‘ Geschichte 
der Autobiographie’ is the first attempt at a 
— history of a very interesting literary 
orm. Autobiography proper perhaps did not 
begin until the eighteenth century with Rousseau, 
Gibbon, Herder, and Goethe. But Benvenuto 
Cellini and Lord Herbert of Cherbury offer notable 
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examples in an earlier period. Misch shows how 
the autobiographical form was in some measure 
developed among oriental nations, and certainly 
among the Greeks and Romans. The writing of 
this work was suggested by the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences. The first volume deals with ‘ Das 
Altertum’; the second, to be issued very soon, 
traces the development of the form among modern 
nations to the seventeenth century; the third will 
come down to the present time. 

It is impossible to deal adequately with a work 
of this kind in a short space. Misch makes it 
clear from the outset that he takes autobiography 
in its very widest meaning. He regards it as a 
‘life utterance,’ bound to no definite form. It is 
rich in new beginnings, the outcome of real life; 
for different ages create different forms of existence 
with which the individual is compelled to sympa- 
thize. Therefore he is forced to represent himself 
either in political or forensic areas,in the confes- 
sional, in intercourse with cultured friends, or in 
the domestic records of a civic aristocracy. Indeed 
no form is excluded. Prayer, soliloquy, statement 
of aéts performed, invented orations, lyric verse, 
literary confessions or portraits, family chronicles, 
court memoirs, any sort of historical narrative, 
novels, biography proper, epics, and even drama, 
each and all present some autobiographical features. 

The reasons that impel men and women to write 
about themselves are carefully considered, and 
Misch declares that even those autobiographies 
that are more read than praised have high psycho- 
logical, and sometimes even historical, value. It 
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is a pity that he has not presented his very interest- 
ing matter in a more attractive fashion. A certain 
wordiness and the very long paragraphs make the 
book difficult to read. But the mass of information 
contained in it should well repay detailed study and 


analysis. 
* « » * * 


‘Kaiser Karls Geisel,’ the new play by Gerhart 
Hauptmann has been severely condemned by the 
German critics. The love of a man, struggling, 
as it were, with old age for a girl of fifteen is 
scarcely a pleasing subject for a poetical drama, 
even when the hero is no less a person than 
Charlemagne. Yet the charm of Hauptmann’s 
verse makes as strong an appeal as ever, and we 
read the play not wholly without pleasure, at least 
in the form and language. The handling of the 
chara¢ter of Alcuin is disappointing: he appears 
in the drama as a colourless person, introduced, 
as indeed are most of the other personages, to 
listen to the Emperor’s long speeches. It is 
disconcerting to find that apparently both Haupt- 
mann and Sudermann have done their best work, 
and that no younger dramatists are taking their 
places. For the moment there is as great a dearth 
of new plays in Germany as in Great Britain. 


* * * * * 


The following recently published books deserve 
attention :— 


Le Veritable ‘Voyage en orient’ de Lamartine 
d’aprés les manuscrits originaux de la Bibliotheque 
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Nationale (documents inédits). Par Christian 
Marechal. 

An example of the minute critical studies that are becoming 
more and more the fashion in France and Germany. It is 


doubtful, perhaps, if Lamartine is great enough to demand such 
treatment. 


La technique du livre. Par Albert Maire 
(Librarian of the University of Paris). 

A useful work, containing in small compass much information 
under the four heads: ‘ Typographie’; ‘Illustration’; ‘ Reliure’ ; 
‘Hygiéne.’ 

Etudes de Diplomatique Anglaise de lAvene- 
ment d’Edouard 1“ a celui de Henri VII., 1272- 
1485. Par Eugene Deprez. 


The author deals with ‘Le sceau privé,’ ‘le sceau secret,’ ‘le 
signet.” 


Etienne Dolet. Par Octave Galtier. 


In discussing the life, work, charaéter and beliefs of Dolet, the 
author attempts to steer a middle course between excessive praise 
and blame. 


Femmes inspiratrices et Poetes annonciateurs. 


Par Edouard Schuré. 


An account of Mathilde Wesendorck, Cosima Liszt, and 
Marguerite Albana who, it is here contended, inspired ‘ pensées- 
méres dans l’amour et par l’amour.’ Their passion ‘se traduisit 
puissamment dans l’ceuvre de l’homme aimé.’ 


Bismarck et son Temps. Triomphe, splendeur 
et declin, 1870-98. Par Paul Matter. 


Spicheren (6 Aoidt 1870). Par Lieut.-Col. 
Maistre. 


A detailed study of one event of the Franco-German war. 
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Un page de Louis XV. Lettres de Marie- 
Joseph de Lordat a son oncle, 1740-7. 


These letters are collected and published by the Marquis de 
Lordat and the Chanoine Charpentier. Never intended for publica- 
tion, they offer a true picture of a bygone society. 


Rameau. Par Louis Laloy. 
A volume of the very useful series, ‘ Les maitres de la Musique. 


, 


La Sonate pour Clavier avant Beethoven. Par 
Henri Michel. 


Lectures delivered as an introduction to the study of Beethoven’s 
pianoforte sonatas. 


La Dépendance de la Morale et l’indépendance 
des Moeurs. Par Jules de Gaultier. 


Gaultier here develops further the ideas set forth in ‘Le 
Bovarysme and in ‘La fiction universelle,’ but the arguments are 
more technical and less easily followed by the general reader. 


Aus der Gedankenwelt grosser Geister. Eine 
Sammlung von Auswahlbinden. 

These are delightful little volumes, edited by Lothar Brieger- 
Wasservogel, of selections from such thinkers as Lessing, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, and Frederick the Great. Not only Germans are 
included: Napoleon and Emerson find a place, and others are 
promised, 

Handbuch iiber die Organisation und Verwaltung 
der Sffentlichen preussischen Unterrichtsanstalten. 
Edited by T. Heinemann. 


The information is arranged lexicon fashion, and the volume is 
most useful for reference. 

Russland in XX. Jahrhundert. Von Dr. Martin 
Ludwig Schlesinger. 


The result of the personal observations of the author in Russia, 
He takes a hopeful view of the prevailing conditions. 
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Shakespeare: der Dichter und sein Werk. Von 
Dr. Max J. Wolff. 


The second and final volume of Dr. Wolff’s study of Shakes- 
peare, the first part of which appeared in the summer of 1907. 
Here the author deals with the dramatist’s life and career from 
1601 onwards, and furnishes a careful and detailed study of the 
plays produced during these years. An interesting chapter attempts 
to account for the abrupt transition from comedy to tragedy at the 
beginning of this period. Dr. Wolff believes Shakespeare’s choice 
of subjects in his later plays to have been largely influenced by 
contemporary events. 


Ferdinand Freiherr von Richthofen. Tage- 
biicher aus China. 2 vols. Seleéted and edited 
by E. Tiessen. ' 

The publication of such a book was always desired and intended 


by Richthofen but he did not live to do it himself. It is of the 
greatest interest, and many of the illustrations are by himself. 


Osterreich von 1848 bis 1860. Von Heinrich 
Friedjung. Vol. I. 

This volume, by one of the greatest of the younger Austrian 
historians covers the years of revolution and reform from 1848 to 


1851. All Friedjung’s work is of great excellence, and deserves 
attention from writers and students of history in this country. 


Briefwechsel des Herzogs Friedrich Christian zu 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg mit 
Koénig Friedrich VI. von Danemark und dem 
Thronfolger Christian Friedrich. Edited by Hans 
Schulz. 


The letters extend from 1799 to 1813. 


ELIzABETH LEE. 
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SOUVENIRS DE JEUNESSE. 


From the French of M. Léopold Delisle.’ 


(@e:)T was on 11th December, 1857, that 
“¥ I was elected a member of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. 

) My titles to that honour were not 





quite sincerely—were my first ambitions very high. 
I had been educated at the Ecole des Fréres de la 
Doétrine chrétienne, and had studied also at the 
very unpretentious college in my native town, that 
college of which the old students have quite re- 
cently presented the oldest of their number with a 
touching mark of friendship. 

Whilst I was still a pupil I attracted the notice 
of an old man, Charles Duhérissier de Gerville, who 
had passed his youth as an émigré in England. He 
had supported himself there by giving French 
lessons, and had brought back thence a fairly wide 
acquaintance with natural history and archeology. 
On his return to France he became one of the 
founders of the Société des Antiquaires de Nor- 
mandie, and to him is due the credit of being one 


' Written by Monsieur Delisle to be presented to members of 
the Académie des Inscriptions at the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his election, and printed as a preface to his 
‘Recherches sur la librairie de Charles V.’ 
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of the first in France to apply to our medieval 
monuments the methods of work which he had 
learnt during his exile. His interest was quickened, 
his tastes confirmed, and his erudition was gradually 
built up by the help of books which the poverty of 
his young days had prevented him from consulting. 
Above all, he increased his knowledge by the 
examination and comparison of many already half- 
ruined monuments, and he even succeeded occasion- 
ally in saving some of them from complete destruc- 
tion. He gained also by contaéct with those English 
savants whom the wars of the Empire had kept 
away from France, and who, when peace was once 
more established, had hastened to Normandy. His 
reputation spread beyond the borders of his own 
province. To him the great English families 
applied for information concerning the cradle of 
their ancestors. It was his guidance that anti- 
quaries sought in their visits to the churches 
and abbeys of Normandy, without a knowledge 
of which they could not complete their studies 
of the English religious monuments, which go 
back to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. His 
services were recognized also by the ‘savants de 
Paris,’ as he called the members of the Institute, 
whom he treated with great respect, and he was 
deeply touched, as well as surprised, on hearing of 
his election as a Corresponding Member of the 
Academie des Inscriptions. He was equally worthy 
of serving the Académie des Sciences in the same 
capacity, for as far as his strength allowed he 
studied the quarries of Cotentin with as much 
interest and intelligence as the churches, the 
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old castles, and the smallest vestiges of antiquity 
in all the communes of the department of La 
Manche. 

Whilst I was at college, M. de Gerville used to 
take me to his house, and kept me perhaps some- 
what too long, to the detriment of my exercises 
as a student, thus occasionally causing some dis- 
quietude to my parents. He made me read English 
books to him and talked to me about everything that 
interested him. I was no less enthusiastic than my 
teacher, and he had very little trouble in making me 
share his tastes, and if I may venture to say so, his 
passion for the study of the Middle Ages, and 
above all, of medieval Normandy. Taken alto- 
gether, it was by no means lost time. It was at his 
house that I learnt of the existence of an Académie 
des Inscriptions, and also, and this was somewhat 
of a mystery to me, of an Ecole des Chartes. One 
day, when he had given me some vague idea of 
what could be done at this school, he proposed 
to give me a first lesson in reading ancient hand- 
writings, and fetched from the corner of his library 
an old register which he told me was the Chartulary 
of the Abbaye de Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte. After 
having explained to me the usual contents of a 
Chartulary, he made me read at the beginning of his 
manuscript some lines written in beautiful Gothic 
characters. It was a charter of Henry II., king of 
England. The task did not seem to me beyond my 
powers, and I was delighted at obtaining permis- 
sion to take the Chartulary home to my own little 
study; in fact, for a whole summer my favourite 
recreation was copying a great part of the Chartu- 
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lary, which my first master in paleography deposited 
shortly afterwards amongst the archives of the 
department of La Manche. 

My small college had attached to it a library, 
which was housed in an old church, and seemed 
to me enormous. It contained nothing but old 
printed books, many in Gothic charaéter, which I 
have since learnt are called Incunabula, and I still 
remember my astonishment on opening a volume 
of one of the first editions of the Speculum of 
Vincent de Beauvais. 

At the end of the year 1845 my parents took me 
to Paris, where I was to follow courses of study at 
the Ecole des Chartes and the Ecole de Droit. I 
had amongst my luggage three most precious trea- 
sures, letters addressed by M. de Gerville to his 
friends Charles Le Normant, Keeper of the Royal 
Library, and member of the Academie des Inscrip- 
tiones, Auguste Le Prévost, deputy of the Eure 
and honorary member of the same Academy, and 
Jules Desnoyers, who also afterwards became an 
honorary member of our Academy. The effect of 
these letters was marvellous. From the reception 
given to them I seemed to see my future assured, 
especially when M. Desnoyers placed me under 
the special protection of his best friends, Benjamin 
Guérard and Natalis de Wailly, who shared with 
him the direétion of the Société de l’Histoire de 
France. 

The three years that I passed at the Ecole des 
Chartes were broken by some unusual events, and I 
had plenty of leisure, all the more so because with 
the consent of my parents I had, after only a few 
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months, ceased my attendance at the Ecole de 
Droit. 

In 1846 I had to attend only a single set of 
le€tures, given by M. Guérard in the attics of the 
Royal Library, and which he had to interrupt re- 
peatedly on account of his health. In 1847 the 
reorganisation of the school, and its transference 
to the Archives du Royaume, into quarters already 
partly appropriated, reduced the length of the 
courses to three months. The events of 1848 
caused the school to be closed for a considerable 
time. 

The gaps in my studies for my degree, and the 
three years which followed the delivery of my 
thesis before I entered the National Library, left me 
ample time to follow both at Paris and in Normandy 
the particular kind of studies to which I intended 
to devote myself. 

M. de Gerville had not succeeded in inoculating 
me with his numismatic and antiquarian tastes. 
He realised in good time that my predilections 
were fixed not on metal and stone, but on parch- 
ment and old paper. He grieved over the condi- 
tion of the records, and had stigmatized many times 
with regard to them a¢ts of vandalism of which he 
had been the indignant but helpless witness. He 
had, however, succeeded in getting the records of 
his department placed in the charge of one of his 
pupils and secretaries, Nicolas Dubosc, who has 
accomplished some very useful work, and has put 
an end to many abuses. He thought that I could 
become Keeper of the Records of one of the other 
departments of Normandy, and had mentioned this 
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idea to his friend, Auguste Le Prévost, one of the 
influential members of the Commission on Records 
which since 1840 had been attached to the Ministére 
de Il’ Intérieur. 

The idea attracted me; it tallied perfectly with 
my liking for provincial history and I thought 
myself fairly well fitted to manage a depét of 
Norman Records. I had in faét, for the purposes 
of my first work, which the Academy rewarded 
with a generosity far beyond my hopes, examined 
nearly all the ancient collections in the departments 
of Seine Inférieure, Eure, Calvados and La Manche, 
as well as the series of Norman charters preserved 
at Paris in the Record Office and in the National 
Library. 

My researches at the National Library I had 
been able to carry to some effect, thanks to the 
influence of Guérard and to the inexhaustible 
kindness of a modest librarian, Charles-Clément 
Claude, who served as a catalogue. None of 
you, alas! can have known M. Claude, but 
his memory remained green amongst those older 
scholars who frequented the department of manu- 
scripts in the middle of the last century, a time 
when no catalogue was available for the use of 
the public. In the National Record Office, where 
most often I was the only stranger admitted to 
work, my task was lightened by M. de Wailly, 
and I was very soon treated as a friend and comrade 
by the officials of the historical section, especially 
by Douet d’Arcq. As for the Norman records 
they were thrown open to me in such a liberal 
manner that had I been more experienced I should 
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have been quite alarmed at it. In most cases, at 
Rouen and at Caen, I could get myself shut up in 
the Record Room of the Prefecture in the morning, 
and stay there the whole day alone without a 
single soul coming to the door to ask admission. 

It is in this way that ever since before 1852 I 
have been possessed of copies of most of the 
Norman records earlier than the conquest of 
Philippe-Auguste. 

In 1851 the posts of Keeper of the Records 
both for Le Calvados and for the Seine Inférieure 
were about to fall vacant, and I was informed that 
I might present myself as a candidate. At the 
same time my patron, M. Le Prévost, who had 
just commissioned me to finish his edition of 
Ordericus Vitalis, informed me that the Prefeét of 
the Seine Inférieure was willing to nominate me 
Keeper of the Records of his department. I was 
fascinated by the prospects which seemed opening 
out to me, but I would not accept the post offered 
me without consulting my master, M. Guérard. 
At the very first word of our interview he ‘forbade’ 
me to leave Paris, where, said he, my work was 
already cut out for me; he added that I should 
have no reason to regret having followed his 
advice. I regretted it all the less because in 
giving my answer to M. Le Prévost I persuaded 
him to recommend to the Prefect the candidature 
of my best friend, Charles de Beaurepaire, who 
has proved himself in all respects the model of a 
Record Keeper trained at the Ecole de Chartes. 
He retired from office two years ago and is now 
the doyen of the Correspondents of the Académie 
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des Inscriptions. It was thus that in 1851 I found 
myself fixed in Paris. 

The following year Guérard became head of the 
Department of Manuscripts, and at the same time 
I was attached to the department as an assistant. 
The day after our appointment my chief made me 
come to his house. He explained to me at great 
length the plans of work of which he had so long 
dreamt, should he ever be called upon to introduce 
into the Department of Manuscripts reforms which 
for long years had been known to be absolutely 
necessary ; he rejected sweeping and revolutionary 
measures, but he intended to make short work of 
the abuses and irregularities over which he had 
often groaned. In his opinion all the contents of 
the department ought to be catalogued, at least 
summarily ; all should have definite press-marks, 
as simple as possible and absolutely unalterable. 
Classifications sanétified by customs must be stri¢tly 
respected; those which had been made defeétive 
by excessive and irregular intercalations, or for any 
other reason, were never to be replaced unless cross- 
references were given to enable the student to pass 
at once from the old number to the new. 

Guérard especially grieved over the actual con- 
dition of the colleétions confided to his care. 
There were at that time amongst the attics of 
the National Library considerable masses of papers 
of which the classification and the binding had 
been neglected for want of money. There were 
heaps of parchments to be seen, which had been 
sold by weight under the ancien régime by the 
Chamber of Accounts, and the intercalation of these 
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in the genealogical sections had been interrupted 
at the time when there was reason to fear such a 
clearance as that of 1792, which resulted in the 
burning in the Place Vendéme of more than half 
the invaluable colleétion de Clairambault. There 
were volumes also which had never been entered 
in the catalogues, some being considered of in- 
sufficient interest, and others on the contrary of 
such importance that they had been placed in 
special cases whence the attendants could easily 
fetch them when they were needed. It was even 
said that some precious manuscripts had been 
hidden away because the National Library doubted 
its right to them. The first professors of the 
Ecole des Chartes, the abbé Lespine and Guérard, 
had also acquired, often at the price of their weight 
as so many pounds of parchment, a certain number 
of charters which were used for teaching purposes 
in the school, without ever having received a class- 
mark. 

All this was very irregular. Guérard meant to 
do away with these disorders as soon as possible; it 
was imperative to get to work at once, without 
however being too hasty; he impressed upon me 
that such operations were very delicate and in 
order to avoid regrettable accidents it would be 
necessary to acquire a very precise knowledge of 
the manner in which the colleétions had been 
formed and of how they had been treated, both 
before and after their arrival at the Library. A 
thorough acquaintance with the history of the 
Library was absolutely necessary and one should be 
able also to recognise the writing and marks of 
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former owners, especially the handwriting and 
figures of former librarians. 

We must not run the risk of confusing copies 
of documents made by ordinary scribes with the 
transcripts, the extracts, the analyses and the 
simple notes made by experts such as the brothers 
Dupuy, Du Cange, Gaignieres, Baluze, Clairam- 
bault, Anselme Le Michel, Mabillon, Martene, etc. 

Every assistant should know the history of the 
Library thoroughly; and I must procure for my- 
self at once, the little book which Le Prince had 
published on the subject at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Nothing could have been more useful than this 
advice, by which my conduct has always been 
guided, and which later on I constantly recom- 
mended for use in all departments of the library. 

Such teaching as this helped to develop in me 
the tastes of the true bibliophile; I became more 
and more keen to know by whom and for whom 
manuscripts had been made, from what countries 
they originally came, at what periods they had 
been copied, revised or completed; what artists 
had decorated them, whose hands had handled 
them, what dangers they had escaped, what 
scholars had used them, by what strange adven- 
tures different parts of certain manuscripts had 
been scattered to countries far apart, what altera- 
tions had been made in them and what disfigure- 
ments they had suffered at the hands of forgers, 
sometimes for the purpose of giving them an 
imaginary value and sometimes to disguise theft. 
What care must be taken not to allow oneself to 
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be led astray by false witnesses! A little biblio- 
graphical adventure connected with Guérard’s name 
shows to what dangers one is exposed in trying to 
solve some problems as they arise. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The Gorleston Psalter: a manuscript of the beginning 
of the fourteenth century in the library of C. W. 
Dyson Perrins. Described in relation to other 
East Anglian books of the period by Sydney C. 
Cockerell. London: printed at the Chiswick 
Press, 1907. 49 pp., with 21 plates. 


) HIS is not only a delightful monograph 
f\ of itself, but deserves special notice as 
bX) an example of a method of studying 
{manuscripts which has made great 
K progress of late years, but of which this 
may still be reckoned among the first-fruits. At 
the outset of the study of early printing a book by 
Schoeffer was a book by Schoeffer, and an anony- 
mous piece of fine printing was an anonymous 
piece of fine printing, and there in each case was 
an end of it. During the last quarter of a century 
extant incunabula, signed and unsigned, have been 
almost exhaustively sorted out under countries and 
places, and the process of assigning them to indi- 
vidual printers is only a little less advanced. The 
corresponding process in the case of manuscripts is 
far more difficult as regards plain texts, for lack of 
enough rallying-points of the names of scribes, but 
where the manuscripts are illuminated, and more 
especially where they are illuminated in the finest 
style, a whole class of other evidence becomes avail- 
able, the arms and names of original owners, the 
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prominence given to particular saints, and (more 
valued than any of these by the connoisseur) the in- 
numerable little similarities and differences of style 
which enable the work of pupils to be ranged 
round, and yet kept distinét from that of their 
master. As regards English illuminated manu- 
scripts, so long absurdly ignored and only of late 
years recognized as, at their best, second to none in 
Europe, Dr. Montagu James has been a leading in- 
vestigator on these lines, and Mr. Sidney Cockerell, 
to whom we owe this monograph, is not far behind 
him. 

Mr. Cockerell begins with a specification of the 
four important types of pictured manuscripts which 
may be regarded as specially English: (i.) the Psalters 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, mostly from 
Winchester; (ii.) the Bestiaries of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, perhaps from York; (iii.) the 
Apocalypses of the thirteenth century, some of them 
at least from Canterbury and St. Albans; and (iv.) 
the large and richly painted Psalters, mostly of the 
first half of the fourteenth century, which have no 
Continental counterpart, and which are the special 
glory of the East Anglian school. 


This East Anglian school, which comprised the great 
monastic centres of Norwich, Ely, Ramsey, and Bury St. 
Edmunds, and must also be held to include Peterborough, 
though this was just outside the old East Anglian boun- 
dary, developed towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
and no doubt owed some of its vitality to influences from 
across the Channel, its sympathy with the vigorous schools 
of Artois and French Flanders being clearly shown in its 
fondness for marginal grotesques. It is, nevertheless, 
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like the church architecture of the district, essentially and 
characteristically English. Its main features are the state- 
liness of the writing and the lavishness of the ornament 
which is gay in colour and virile, if somewhat irrespon- 
sible, in design. The margins are decorated with borders, 
half-borders, and a variety of drolleries. Leaves of vine 
and oak, red or green, and sometimes holly, are largely 
employed with sprays of daisies, marigolds, and pimpernels, 
and with a long serrated leaf, usually blue, which though 
sometimes in profile, sometimes expanded, is seldom dis- 
engaged from an irregular sae gee of colour or dotted 
gold. Birds and beasts are often introduced with much 
spirit, and if the figure-work has little of the tender de- 
votional expressiveness found in the Apocalypses above 
referred to, it is nearly always lively and strong, and in 
more than one book marvellously delicate. 


Taking them in their order, the examples of these 
East Anglian Psalters which Mr. Cockerell enu- 
merates are the Duke of Rutland’s (1250-70) ; the 
first quire of the Tenison Psalter in the British 
Museum (1281-4); two Psalters written at Peter- 
borough about 1300, one now at Brussels, the other 
at Bodley ; the two imperfect Psalters at the British 
Museum, known conjointly as the Arundel Psalter ; 
a Sarum Breviary (c. 1322), also at the British 
Museum ; a large Sarum Missal of about the same 
date, now belonging to Mr. Morgan; the famous 
Ormesby Psalter at Oxford ; and lastly, passing over 
some minor examples, a magnificent Psalter at 
Douai, and another, known as the St. Omer Psalter, 
now in the possession of Mr. Yates Thompson. 

It is with the Sarum Breviary at the British 
Museum and the Douai and St. Omer Psalters that 
the Gorleston Psalter exhibits the closest affinities, 
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and in addition to fourteen plates illustrating the 
book itself, seven others are here given from kindred 
works to show its conneétions. In addition to this 
all the miniatures and decorations are minutely de- 
scribed and the history of the book carefully traced. 
There are thus all the materials provided for careful 
comparative study, and the monograph offers a 
substantial contribution to one phase of English art, 
and that no unimportant one. Of the manuscript 
itself, with its splendid initial B., its fine borders, 
and charming marginal grotesques, it is difficult to 


speak too highly. 


Book-Prices Current. 1907. Elliot Stock. 


We are late in noticing the annual volume of 
Mr. Slater’s ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ the space avail- 
able for reviews being always liable to be encroached 
on by other matter. As far as the execution goes, 
the new volume is very like its predecessors. We 
will make our usual complaint this time in the form 
of a question. There is a book in this register in a 
binding by Clovis Eve. It fetched £660, and Mr. 
Slater remarks: ‘This appears to be the highest 
price ever realised at a public sale for a leather 
binding, ED.’ Thus we have the editorial affirma- 
tion that the £660 was paid not for the book itself, 
but for its cover. Yet will anybody engage to find 
this book by means of any help Mr. Slater gives in 
his index? We have searched for it under ‘ Eve.’ 
We have searched for it under ‘ Binding.’ In both 
cases we have searched in vain. Yet alike from 
the point of view of students and of the trade the 
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omission is serious. The value of Mr. Slater’s index 
might be doubled if he would give references to 
important printers, illustrators, binders, and former 
owners. They would be easy to make and take 
very little room. And yet, year after year, ‘ Book- 
Prices Current’ appears without this absolutely 
necessary provision. 

In other respects Mr. Slater’s work is not perfeét, 
but it is good enough to be very serviceable. Ifa 
cataloguer makes a mistake Mr. Slater is almost 
certain to repeat it. By an extraordinary blunder 
the copy of Sidney’s ‘ Defence of Poesie’ in the Van 
Antwerp sale was entered as ‘probably unique,’ 
despite the fact that another (and better) copy had 
been sold in the same rooms in 1901, and recorded 
in ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ No. 4971, for that year. 
The mistake was pointed out, before the sale, in 
the ‘ Atheneum,’ yet Mr. Slater here repeats it. 

Again, one of Sotheby’s cataloguers has obviously 
been the victim of a joke, for he twice refers to the 
*Specula’ of Vincent de Beauvais as his ‘ Big Works,’ 
and this irreverent nickname iseach time repeated by 
Mr. Slater as if it were a normal and reasonable title. 

On the other hand, this volume, like its prede- 
cessors, is excellently printed, and as far as authors 
are concerned well indexed, and after using it to 
ascertain in ten minutes the comparative frequency 
with which the various Shakespeare Quartos have 
come under the hammer during the last twenty 
years, we should be ingrates indeed if we under- 
valued Mr. Slater’s work. This particular quest 
was started by the faét that under his numbers 
3010-12 and 3014-17 he records the sale of a set 
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of eight of the ten Shakespearian Quartos, about 
which Mr. Greg is writing in this number of ‘ THE 
Liprary, and under the number 5339-45 another 
set of eight. The contents of the two sets are not 
the same, the first wanting ‘Henry V.’ and the 
‘Merry Wives,’ and the second ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice’ and the ‘Yorkshire Tragedy.’ Moreover, 
while the first set, which belonged to Birket Foster 
and were sold at his sale in 1894, may conceivably 
have come from a single source (? George Daniel), 
the Van Antwerp copies came variously from the 
Roxburghe, Sykes, Rowfant, and Lakelands collec- 
tions. All that they prove, therefore, is that these 
plays are the ones which it is easiest to pick up in 
a hurry, as would naturally be the case if they had 
been preserved in volumes until the eighteenth 
century. A survey of the entire record of ‘ Book- 
Prices Current’ confirms the impression that they 
are more common than any other, but not very 
strikingly so. 

As regards the finance of the auction-room Mr. 
Slater reports that all records have been broken by 
the attainment of an average of {4} 45. 2d. a lot 
over the whole season, the total being £134,000 
for 31,800 works, whereas for the last three years 
it had fallen considerably below £3. The occur- 
rence in the same year of the Samuel and Van 
Antwerp sales, in each of which the average was 
over {[40, gave a good lift to the record, and we 
fancy also that Mr. Slater is more liberal than he 
used to be in including manuscripts in his reckon- 
ing, though he still, for what reason we know not, 
professes to exclude illuminated manuscripts, while 
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admitting those of literary interest. But if any one 
doubts that the value of the best things has risen 
enormously, a comparison of the prices fetched at the 
Hodson sale with those at the Bennett-Morris sale 
at which the purchases were made will surely con- 
vince him. There was every reason for the Morris 
books and manuscripts which Mr. Bennett put on 
the market fetching high prices, and it was thought 
at the time that the prices were very high indeed. 
Yet one after another of Mr. Hodson’s purchases at 
that sale are now recorded as having sold for two 


and three times what he gave for them. 
A. W. P. 


OTES OF BOOKS AND WORK. The 
Belgian Government has lately done Mr. 
James Duff Brown of the Islington Public Library 
the signal honour of asking him to leéture in Ant- 
werp and Brussels on the work of British municipal 
libraries. By Mr. Duff Brown’s kindness we are 
enabled to give the following epitome of the greater 
part of his lecture: 


The British municipal library system came into exist- 
ence in 1850, when a special Act of Parliament was passed 
empowering town councils to establish libraries, and levy 
a tax on the inhabitants for their support. It is interest- 
ing to note that the movement in favour of municipal 
libraries in America took its rise about the same time. In 
both countries the feeling in favour of popular libraries, 
managed by the citizens or their representatives, has always 
been strong. 

One of the principal things which strikes a travelling 
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British librarian is the comparative absence of such libraries 
on the Continent of Europe. 

The statutes under which our municipal libraries may 
be established empower the local authorities to erect and 
equip libraries, museums, art galleries, and schools for 
science and art, out of a rate or tax, which, in most cases, 
is striétly limited to one penny in the pound on the rental 
value of the town. That is to say, if the annual rents of 
all the property of a town amount to £360,000, that, ora 
smaller number of pennies, equalling a total income of 
£1,500, is all the Government allows for carrying on these 
various and expensive public institutions. This is the 
weak part of British legislation on behalf of municipal 
libraries—the Government give power to create useful 
educational institutions, but stultify the good intention by 
withholding the necessary money. In consequence of this, 
most towns are forced to lie their attention to the 
library side of the work, leaving museums, art galleries, 
and schools to be provided by other means. 

Five hundred and eighty towns and distriéts, of all kinds 
and sizes, have adopted the Public Libraries’ Acts, and 527 
of these are actively carrying on public library work. 
Counting branch-libraries and small reading-rooms, but 
excluding mere book-delivery stations, they muster among 
them 906 separate library buildings. In round figures 
these libraries contain over 4,000,000 volumes of works of 
reference, and rather more than 8,000,000 volumes avail- 
able for lending to borrowers for home-reading purposes. 
In the reference libraries all the books are educational or 
intended for purposes of research, while in the lending 
libraries about one-fifth of the stock is represented by light 
literature, or fiction. 

It is satisfactory to find that 11,000,000 of reference 
books are consulted annually, without counting an almost 
equal number of references to works placed on open shelves 
for the free and unrestriéted use of the public. The books 
issued for home reading reach the enormous total of 
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60,000,000, and of these about 35,000,000 are fiction and 
the balance non-fiction, making, with the recorded reference 
issues, about 50 per cent. for each class. 

The number of enrolled borrowers in 1907 was nearly 
2,500,000, or about 5} per cent. of the total population of 
the United Kingdom, a high percentage considering that, 
as yet, the library movement has not been extended in any 
large degree to rural districts. 

In this enumeration of stock and issues, no account is 
taken of the work accomplished in reading-rooms and news- 
rooms, which are frequented by millions of readers yearly. 

REFERENCE Lisprarizs.—The most important depart- 
ment of the British municipal library is undoubtedly the 
reference library, in which the best books are generally 
stored, and most of the research work and study accom- 
plished. Every student of science or history makes use 
of them, while the shopkeeper in search of an address, or 
the schoolboy wanting the rules of the game of cricket are 
equally well served. Practically every library possesses 
what is known as a ‘ quick-reference’ collection, to which 
readers are freely admitted without formality of any kind, 
and where they may handle and examine the books without 
previously writing application forms. Connected with 
reference and research work are enquiry desks and special 
collections. Only a few towns have established enquiry 
desks apart from the reference departments, but no doubt 
the provision will be extended as its value is more appre- 
ciated. Any one may go to the enquiry desk of a public 
library and ask for information on any subject which can 
be answered by reference to books or special collections. 
Everything from the time of a railway train to that of an 
eclipse of the moon is asked about at these desks, and if 
the information cannot be given off-hand, a more leisured 
search in the reference department usually discovers it. 

READING-ROOMS AND News-rooms.—lIn addition to the 
reading-halls attached to reference libraries, many towns 
possess general reading-rooms, in which are displayed the 
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current numbers of periodicals and magazines of all kinds. 
The object of these, although at present not properly 
recognized, is really to supplement the book departments 
of the library, by supplying the freshest and most up-to- 
date information on every subjeé of current interest. 
Text-books of science, for example, very soon get out-of- 
date, and in a well-equipped reading-room the student 
should be able to ascertain the latest movements and 
discoveries in his own branch of knowledge. 

Most of the libraries, in addition to a selection of high- 
class periodicals, also provide a number of daily and weekly 
newspapers. These latter are usually placed on special 
stands for which no seats are provided, and it must be 
admitted that they attract a very mixed and sometimes un- 
desirable class of readers. This faét, and the use made of 
betting and sporting news by many persons, has led some 
library authorities to obliterate such portions of the news- 
papers with the blacking-brush. Other authorities limit 
the daily newspapers to those published locally and the 
‘Times,’ and spend the money so saved on increasing the 
provision of high-class magazines. 

Lenpinc Lisrarizs.—As already stated, the lending 
departments of British municipal libraries have an annnal 
circulation of some 60,000,000 volumes. To facilitate 
this huge output various ingenious mechanical methods, 
consisting of screens of numbers representing books, have 
been invented, by means of which borrowers have to ascer- 
tain if a book is in the library before applying for it. This 
is effected in various ways, but generally, if a book-number 
appears on the screen ina blue colour, it is indicated as 
available, but if in a red colour, it is indicated as already 
borrowed and not available. These pieces of mechanism, 
called indicators, consist of columns of numbers in the 
form of blocks or very small slides, with the book-numbers 
printed in different colours on each end, so that when 
reversed in the frame, they indicate books ‘in’ or ‘ out,’ 
as explained before. There are many forms of indicators, 
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and they are still in use in a majority of British libraries. 
During the past fourteen years, however, many libraries 
have adopted the plan of admitting the borrowers dire& 
to the bookshelves, there to make choice of books after 
actual examination. For this purpose, the books are very 
carefully classified and arranged, so that all the books ona 
special subject are brought together. The libraries which 
have adopted this system are very much used, and one of 
them, the North Islington Branch, circulates more books 
annually than many considerable provincial towns. The 
dangers of admitting the public to their own books have 
been greatly exaggerated, and the experience of all the exist- 
ing open-access libraries is that losses and misplacements are 
insignificant ; while the borrowers have improved greatly 
in intelligence and ability to handle and seleé& books. 

Cuitpren’s Liprarizgs AND Rooms.—Nearly every 
library has a collection of children’s books, comprising in 
addition to tales and romances, poetry and nursery rhymes, 
biography, history, elementary science, and games and 
sports, and in a few of the later libraries, books in the 
French and German languages, with collections of music 
and pictures. In some towns the libraries and the schools 
work hand in hand; in others special reading-rooms are 
provided, and also special rooms for delivering books for 
home reading. In this work Cardiff, in Wales, has been 
specially distinguished, but the task of familiarising chil- 
dren with the uses of books and how to find information 
for themselves is now becoming quite a common feature 
in British library administration. In some reading-rooms 
collections of encyclopedias, diétionaries, atlases, bio- 
graphical dictionaries, and other reference books are sup- 
plied for the use of children, and much useful information 
is circulated by this means. In many British children’s 
libraries, moreover, it is usual for the assistants to train 
boys and girls how to use reference books, and to hold 
classes for teaching them the method of using the lending 
department. 
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Lecturts AND Music.—A feature of British library 
work which is gradually becoming universal is the pro- 
vision of courses of lectures on topics connected with the 
collections of books kept by the libraries. Many libraries 
also give periodical exhibitions of fine and useful books to 
enable readers to become acquainted with the treasures and 
knowledge stored up in great reference works. Others 
publish reading lists on topics of current interest, and a 
general feature of nearly all the libraries is a collection of 
musical texts and books about music. These musical 
collections are extremely popular, and in proportion to 
their extent, are the most used of any class of books, not 
excepting fiction. 

Starr.—Most of the librarians and assistants engaged 
in conduéting this varied and extensive range of work are 
educated men and women. Some hold university degrees, 
others have been specially trained. A large proportion of 
the assistants are studying for the professional certificates 
of the Library Association in literary history, bibliography, 
classification, cataloguing, and library economy, and library 
authorities in numerous cases require such certificates 
before they will make appointments or grant promotion. 
Women are employed as chief librarians in a number ot 
the smaller towns, while in great cities like Glasgow, 
Manchester, Bristol, and elsewhere, they are exclusively 
employed for all the junior positions. 

Co-oRDINATION WITH OTHER INsTITUTIONS.—Although 
there is no organized or official system of co-operation 
between municipal libraries and those of the state, the 
universities, and scientific institutions generally, there is, 
nevertheless, a most cordial degree of sympathy and co- 
ordination, owing to the fact that most of the officers 
and many of the trustees of such institutions are members 
of the Library Association. These officers and managers 
are continually meeting with each other and working out 
problems together, and as a general rule, the librarians 
of scientific institutions are exceedingly courteous and 
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willing to give any expert information required by the 
municipal librarians. The state libraries, like the British 
Museum and the Patent Office, distribute their publica- 
tions among the municipal libraries, and are thus brought 
into touch with the great mass of the people all over the 
country. Then, as regards universities, many libraries 
have courses of university extension lectures in their own 
buildings, or in connection with the libraries, and for these 
courses they generally procure all the text-books which are 
prescribed. The universities, or some of them, also send 
their calendars and other publications to the libraries, so 
that the two bodies are mutually helpful. The — 
libraries have also co-operated with the scholastic profes- 
sions through their various societies, and here again the 
school and library authorities are working hand in hand all 
over the country, particularly with regard to the provision 
of good reading matter for children, and also the supply 
of material required by teachers in their profession. When- 
ever a course of lectures is given by scientific societies or 
any other institution, the public library, as far as possible, 
endeavours to obtain the best books on the subjects dealt 
with, and this has the effect of enabling persons who attend 
the lectures to follow the subjects with more intelligence, 
and also tends to improve the representation of such 
subjects on the shelves of the library. Most municipal 
libraries arrange for the interchange of books among them- 
selves, for the benefit of readers, and it is generally easy 
to obtain special works from a large scientific library, on 
the municipal librarian offering to become security for 
their safe-keeping and due return. 

Thus it may perhaps be fairly claimed that in the popu- 
larising of the book as a vehicle for conveying instruction, 
amusement, and conserving record, something, however 
little, may be learned from the work of British municipal 
libraries. 
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